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There is a sense in which the present moment is to 
every one an end of life. It is that to which we 
have been tending from the beginning of our days. 
We cannot afford, like certain tourists, to move along 
our way with head down, and with eyes and ears 
closed to all that is about us, as if there were nothing 
to us in the wayside, simply because we are trying to 
reach a farther goal. Not merely what lies at the 
end of the road, but the road itself, is the Christian’s 
destination. The best way to live for the future is to 
live the best way for the present. Heaven begins on 
the road heavenward. 


It is as easy to work hard as it is to half work. 
Having steam up, it is no more difficult to run forty 
miles an hour than to fun twenty. Doubled speed 
does not necessarily involve double energy. We 
should count on the force of momentum, in all our 
plans of Christian work and in ordinary business or 
study, as truly as inthe world of physics. The say- 
ing is familiar, that, if you want a piece of work done, 
you will do well to ask a busy man to do it. Proba- 


work yourself, When once the steam is up to carry 
you over the rails, the number of cars you have to 
draw is a minor matter. 


That the reality of things is finer than our best 
conceptions of it is a primary truth which only faith 
reaches to. “Too good to be true” is an expression 
of the world’s hopelessness. It is a doubt which lies 
at the heart of much unbelief, and of all modern 
pessimism. _ The whole point of Strauss’s argument 
against the Christian belief that Christ is the ade- 
quate and final disclosure of God, lies in this, He 
insists that the Christ of the Gospels is an ideal char- 
acter, and that the ideal is not and cannot be found 
in actual life. “Too good to be true” is the sub- 
stance of it. Christians are on Strauss’s ground 
when they think any plan or purpose for the divine 
kingdom, or for our own lives, is too great or too 
good for this world of actuality. The good news be- 
gins with the story that God so loved the world as to 
give us his Son. Can anything that comes after that 
be beyond.our credence as beyond the possibilities of 
love and help? It is not experience that teaches 
despondency. 


Independence of action through having a positive 
purpose is one thing ; but singularity of action through 
a lack of purpose and energy is quite another thing. 
A police patrol-wagon will dash on in its own way 
through the crowded streets of a city, without materi- 
ally hindering the progress of the teams that make 
way for it on every side. But a clumsy or an aim- 
less driver of a cart or a carriage, who sways hither 
and thither along that same street, without knowing 
or caring just where he is driving, will be more of a 
hindrance to travel there than a dozen patrol-wagons. 
It is not the man who is hurrying for a doctor, and 
who rushes past five hundred persons on the side- 
walk, who blocks that sidewalk as he pushes on his 
way; but it is the awkward stroller along that walk, 
with nothing in particular to do, and who starts and 
stops, and turns first one way and then another. 
While it is little that he does himself, he hinders 
others by the hundred in their doing. Unless one has 
a mission and a purpose that justifies him in choosing 
his own pace, and in pressing forward in that pace 
regardless of all who are before and about him, it is 
his‘duty to recognize the rights of others along his 
life-course, and to conform his action to the great 
sweep of human progress of which he forms a part. 

Symmetry is one of the most important principles 
of art. In pictorial composition, in sculpture, in 
architecture, a want of symmetry -is always fatal to 
excellence. But symmetry in its truest sense does 
not, as many persons suppose, mean the “ mere repe- 
tition of parts, as in a pattern;” nor does it mean 
simple equality of measurements or exactitude of 
divisions. It means the measurement of one thing 
with another, it is true; but it is a measurement like 
that of the little brass pound-weight with the great 
mass of a pound of feathers. It is the balancing, in 
a picture, of a bit of woodland on one side with a bit 
of cloud on the other; of a mass of shadow here with 
_a spot of brilliant light there. All nature repudiates 
the merely mathematical symmetry of similarity. 





bly, if you are a busy man, you will do your extra 


or figure, do we find such a thing as mere reduplica- 
tion or mathematical repetition of parts. How much 
of envy, jealousy, and general dissatisfaction, might be 
avoided by a remembrance of the claims of a true sym- 
metry in the distribution of the world’s gifts! And 
how much parents might learn, too, in dealing with a 
family of children! “I treat my children exactly 
alike,” says one father, with a better idea of the num- 
ber than the needs of his children, And one mother 
always compels her two little girls to divide every ap- 
ple, cake, or stick of candy exactly in two, so that 
they may share and sharealike! Those little children 
may grow in a certain kind of exactness, but it is the 
kind that breaks up all sense of the beauty of soul- 
symmetry. There is no real justice, as there is no 
real symmetry, where the line always runs straight 
through the middle of all things. The one who 
gives more than he keeps, knows the beauty of 
symmetry. It is the little spot of love in one’s heart 
that maintains the balance with all the good that one 
can do for one’s neighbor. 





A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH. 


One of the promises of God, revealed through the 
spiritual outlook of the evangelical prophet, con- 
firmed by thé word of the chief of the apostles, and 
foreseen in vision by the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
is of “a new heaven and a new earth,” when “ the 
first heaven and the first earth are passed away.” 
There is comfort in this promise, at those times 
when the present heaven seems darkened and tne 
present earth seems a very desert of loneliness, or 
when the heaven and the earth are é¢onvulsed with 
changes that seem to threaten final and hopeless dis- 
aster. Whatever fails us in the universe as it is, there 
are better things in store for us as the children of God; 
fur God shall make all things new, and the newer is 
ever the better in the progress of God’s providences. 
And this promise of a new heaven and a new earth 
is often verified as a truth of God in the personal 
experience of the child of God. It has its: verifica- 
tions alike in the sphere of nature and in the sphere 
of grace. 

A young girl who had for years looked out with 
interest on the first heaven and the first earth, with 
the thought, in her mind and in the mind of her 
parents, that she saw there all that any human ¢ye 
could see, was found, by an incidental disclosure, to 
be near-sigitted in a degree before unsuspected. Being 
taken to an oculist, she was fitted with glasses; and 
as she looked upward and outward with these new 
aids to vision, she saw before her “a new heaven and 
a new earth.” The myriad stars by night, and the 
limitless profound of the blue sky by day, were all 
new to her; and so was the far reach of the land- 
scape perspective toward the distant horizon on every 
side. Where had been only .a dim haze before, there 
was now distinctness of form and color in a beauty 
hitherto undreamed of. 

So it is with many a sou! that has had dimness of 
vision concerning earth and heaven in all the years 
of life, until brought to look out upon the universe 
with new eyes of faith. A new heaven and a new 
earth is before that soul, and the first heaven and 
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a confusing haze over the face of earth’s landscape, 
or over the face of the heaven above the earth. The 
clear blue of the sky is seen, back of the passing 
clouds by day ; and the light of the countless stars 
shines down, when the night has come. And on 
every side, by night and by day, there are signs of 
order and of beauty, that were unperceived before 
this transforming vision was granted to the out-looker. 

A traveler in a new country was threading his way 
through a tangled wood, in doubt as to his bearings, 
and seemingly shut in on every side by barriers to 
free progress. As he looked up, he saw only a small 
patch of distant sky, and even that was often hidden 
by a passing cloud. As he looked forward or back- 
ward, or on either hand, he saw no sign of road or 
path, of open country or of human occupancy. It 
was a dreary life he was leading in that lonely forest, 
and no other life seemed possible to him. But as he 
pressed on he saw signs of a rising ground, and he 
went upward as he went forward. Soon he was above 
the forest, and at last he stood on a mountain peak, 
with a wonderful outlook before him. He saw a new 
heaven and a new earth; a hew sky, with only here 
and there a fleeting cloud; a new outreach of country, 
with meadow and field and village near and far; 
while the wood in which he had been bewildered was 
but a limited vestige of the earlier time. Paths and 
roadways threaded the landscape hither and thither, 
and there were signs of busy life and beckonings to 
human fellowship on every side. 

How many times this experience has been verified 
in the spiritual sphere of the children of God! A 
new standpoint of outlook, on some newly attained 
peak of opportunity and privilege and responsibility, 
has disclosed a new heaven and a new earth to him 
who but just before was struggling hopelessly in a 
tangled wood of difficulty. Where all was bewilder- 
ment, all is now openness and certainty. Let him 
who would despair if nothing better than the present 
heaven and the present earth were before him, take 
heart in the sure promise of a new heaven and a new 
earth to him who loves and trusts ! 

But the new heaven and the new earth of which 
the Bible tells us is a reality in the external universe, 
and not merely a change in the outlook of the ob- 
server, through his clearer vision or his newly attained 
’ standpoint. Before this promise shall be fulfilled in 

its literalness, “the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with 
fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up.” And this truth also 
finds its illustrative verifications in the realms of 
nature and of grace. 

Careful observers of the signs of God’s workings in 
the distant ages of the world’s slow progress from stage 
to stage of steady development, find reason to believe 
that each great stage of that divinely guided prog- 
ress was an outcome of some fearful catastrophe, that 
changed the environment of all that lived, and that 
made a higher life possible to God’s earthly creatures. 
Tt was when God swept away the old heaven and the 
old earth by such a catastrophe, that he gave in their 
stead a new heaven and a new earth, with their more 
glorious possibilities to all whom he preserved in life 
beyond that period of destruction. 

Thus it was, we are told by the reverent scientist, 
“that He who brought to bear that mysterious energy 
we call life upon primeval matter, bestowed at the 
same time a power of development by change, arrang- 
ing that the interaction of energy and matter which 
make up environment should, from time to time, 
burst in upon the current of life and sweep it onward 
and upward to ever higher and better manifesta- 
tions. Moments of great catastrophe, thus translated 
into the language of life, become moments of crea- 
tion, when out of plastic organisms something newer 
and nobler is called into being.” 

How this hypothesis illustrates the processes of 
spiritual progress! By divine ordering, the inter- 
action of circumstances and associations which make 

Up a soul’s environment burst in upon the current of 





spiritual life, and sweep it onward and upward to 
ever higher and better manifestations in the new 
heaven and the new earth then given of God. Mo- 
ments of great catastrophe thus become moments of 
creation, when out of plastic natures, under the influ- 
ence of grace, a nature newer and nobler is called 
into being. and play. ° 

A catastrophe befalls a quiet and lovely home, by 
which the husband and father is taken suddenly 
away. The eldest son is but a bright and thought- 
less boy. At once, however, he is in a new environ- 
ment. There is for him a new heaven and a new 
earth. He is changed, as it were, in an hour. New 
responsibilities press upon him ; his struggle to bear 
up under them develops and strengthens his every 
faculty. His step is firmer; his bearing is more 
erect ; his face shows the lines of thought and 
care and unselfish endurance for others. Through 
that catastrophe he has been raised from the plane 
of a careless, dependent youth to the sphere of a noble 
and holy manhood. : 

Or, it is the young wife with her helpless babe, 
who seems crushed under the catastrophe which de- 
prives her of a loving husband’s presence and care. 
How different a world she livesin now! The heaven 
and the earth are new to her. And how she changes 
with her change of condition! How her thouglits 
center on the little one left to her, and on the home 
where the family shall be reunited! Through grace, 
her unspeakable sorrow transfigures her very face 
and form, until she seems so spiritualized and refined 
by sanctified suffering that her every look becomes 
an inspiration and a benedietion to all who watch 
her. She is of a higher order of being than she could 
have been while the first heaven and the first earth 
remained to her, 

The young man engaged in his studies is startled 
by the intelligence that his father is a bankrupt, and 
that he must abandon his plans for a college course, 


_and go out at once to earn his bread by daily toil. The 


daughter, whose very life has been lived in her 
mother’s love, is summoned by that mother’s death 
to take, as it were, the mother’s place in the suddenly 
changed household. The husband, to whom a devoted 
wife has been everything, is left in loneliness as by 
the lightning’s stroke. The man of wealth finds 
his property swept away through unfortunate invest- 
ments, and is compelled to begin again in poverty 
after long years of ease and indulgence. He who 
has trusted another without doubt or hesitation, 
finds in a sad hour that he has been betrayed 
by one whom he loved as his own soul. It may be 
fire or flood or pestilence which changes the whole 
face and circumstances of a community, and brings 
through that catastrophe a new heaven and a new 
earth to all the dwellers there. There are a thousand 
ways in which the change may come, Coming in 
any way, its influence is manifest in the uplifted char- 
acters and the ennobled lives of all who are truly 
profited thereby. Without such a catastrophe,—some 
great bereavement, or disappointment, or loss of pos- 
sessions, or change of condition and circumstances;— 
there can never be that great and rapid transformation 
by which a soul is swept onward and upward at once 
into @ loftier realm of spiritual being. The way “into 
the kingdom of God ” is “ through many tribulations,” 
and tribulation often involves catastrophe, with its 
change of the very earth and heaven. 

Has there happened to us a catastrophe that seemed 
like the very shock of final doom? Have the heavens 
above us appeared to pass away with a great noise, 
and thevelements of nature about us to be dissolved 
with fervent heat, and the earth beneath us and all 
the works therein to be burned up? Then let us 
recognize the fulfilment of God’s promise in the sight 
before us of “new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” The new heavens are already 
to be seen, nearer and clearer than the first heavens, 
and with so much more of liying treasure in them. 
The new earth is round about us, fuller than the first 
earth of sacred memories, of hallowed duties, and of 


stars in it are brighter by night, than*aught that we 
knew aforetime ; and in this new order of things “the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Unity of spirit is by no means uniformity of opinion. 
Those who differ widely in opinion may have a unity of 
spirit that is unknown to many whose opinions agree. 
Yet there are those who fear that any radicgl disagree- 
ment in opinions is inconsistent with true me @ of spirit. 
This thought seems to be in the mind of a Canadian cor- 
respondent, who writes : 

I write to ask you concerning that communion of spirit which 
should exist between followers of the Lord Jesus. I haye some 
‘very dear friends, who, I think, love and serve the same Saviour 


and yet we do not seem to enjoy the same worship nor see God’s 
will in the same way. Now, if there be only two spirits, a good 
and a bad one, why is it that Christians actuated by the samé 
Holy Spirit are thus at disagreement? Or must I conclude 
that, since they, as I am certain, are true followers of Christ, 
my foundation is only upon the sand? For nearly two months 
I have been endeavoring to unravel this to the satisfaction of 
my own heart, and, while at times I felt as if the Saviour owned 
and acknowledged a heart that desired only truth unbiased and 
unadorned, yet, the old perplexity returning; I have resolved to 
apply to you, as one who had often thrown light upon dark places 
in the past. 

“There are diversities of gifts,” even when there is 
“the same Spirit; ” and “ there are diversities of minis- 
trations” in the service of ‘the same Lord.” Each dis- 
ciple of Jesus should “ be fully assured in his own mind,” 
as to his personal beliefs and as to. his personal conduct, 
and no one of us should judge another, or be judged by 
another, in matters that are not essential to the very 
spirit of right living and right aspiring. It doesnot fol- 
low that because the same Christian spirit actuates two 
friends or neighbors, therefore they will enjoy the same 
mode of worship, or understand God’s will in precisely 
the same way. ‘“‘ Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid” in Jesus Christ, But the Roman 
| Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, and the Friend, 
may have very different ideas as to the mode of building 
ort that one foundation, while they are as one in their 
spirit, and in their loving recognition of that oneness 
of spirit in spite of their diversities of opinion. Unity of 
spirit is more important than uniformity of opinion, and 
it is easier secured by those who think most of that which 
is worth most. 


Doubts are natural. He who is without the possibility of 
doubting is without the possibility efintelligently trusting. 
And he who trusts in spite of doubts may have a strength 
of faith that is unknown to him who never knew a doubt. 
Yet doubts are painful and bewildering, and many aman 
who suffers from his doubts fears at times that they will 
overwhelm and destroy his faith. A Presbyterian elder 
and Sunday-school teacher in Virginia writes for others 
besides himself when he says, on this point: 


A few months since I saw a letter, or rather a confession, from 
a deacon and a Sunday-school teacher, who was much disturbed 
in his faith, and who had hard work to hold on to it. I am in 
the same case, and I begin tothink there are many of this kind. 
We wavering ones, as a class, hold on to the plan of salvation 
because it is the best thing yet offered to man, but it does not 
satisfy us thoroughly; for when we consider it, and when we 
read the Bible, doubts come sneaking into our minds which we 
won’t honestly face, and which we dare not formulate. We 
lead a half-hypocritical life,—wanting to believe, praying for 
faith, yet doubting whether what we get is in answer to our 
prayers.’ How can we test this religion of ours, and know 
whether it be a true one or no? If we put it to the test of 
prayer, our prayers are not answered on account of our lack of 
faith ; or, if what we wish is granted, there is doubt in our minds 
but what the answer is a happening regardless of our prayer. 
What shall Ido? My class consists of twelve or fourteen fine 
young men from twenty to twenty-fivé years of age, keen, fresh, 
and in the glory of their youth, trusting me wholly, yet want- 
ing to know all the mysteries of the faith. Alas, what can I 
do? Burdened with all my own cares, assailed by doubt, the 
door of heaven shut up, and the key of faith lost, shall I own 
defeat? Must I live this way until the last day comes, and 
will the blessed Spirit then reveal to me that which shall 
strengthen my arm of faith? Shall I be sustained until the 
end even at this poor dying rate? 


Faith as a matter of feeling, or faith as a matter of 
opinion and belief, is an intangible thing at the best, 
and it is not a thing to worry over. But faith as a mat- 
ter of personal trust in a personal Saviour is a very real 





thing, and it is a thing to rest on confidently. Our 
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holy hopes. The sky is more open by day, and the 
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speculations about the nature and work of Jesus Christ [How do we know that there is a Herbert Spencer? 


are liable to change with changes of circumstances and 
mood; but our trust in him as one who is able and will- 
ing to guide and to save need not change. We can 
believe on him as our Saviour, even when we cannot 
comprehend or accept any man’s theory of “the plan of 
salvation.” Tremulousness of faith is not necessarily 
fickleness of faith. The most constant thing in the 
realm of nature is the magnetic needle of the compass,— 
“true as the needle to the pole.” But what is more 
tremulous than the compass needle? It quivers unceas- 
ingly in its very persistency of effort to be true. He 
who trusts in Jesus unswervingly may show a quivering 
of persistency in his effort to be true in spite of the 
varied attractions in one direction and another away 
from the supreme object of his devotion. So, in our 
estimate of Bible teachings, we may have doubts of one 
sort and another, even while we are sure of the unique 
eharacter of the Book of books. In such a case, it is 
better for us to hold to what we can be sure of, than to 
worry over what perplexes us. There is enough in what 
we do accept and understand te give us a firm ground of 
confidence and a large sphere of work. If we follow on 
- in the direction of the light already given to us, we shall 
be sure to know more and more of the truth that is dis- 
closed to the experience of him who desires to walk in 
’ the light. Of course, such a man as the Virginia teacher 
ought to keep on with his class in spite of his doubts; 
and the less he says to his pupils about those doubts, the 
better for all concerned. A teacher can do most for his 
pupils by emphasizing that of which Ke is sure, rather 
than by painting out phases of truth of which he is not 
yet, sure, At the best, we now “see as in a mirror 
darkly,” but we may be confident that it is a reality of 
which we see the reflection; and we shall do well to hold 
on to that reality as a reality, in spite of any temporary 
obscuring of its reflection. Honest doubting is not 
hypocrisy; but there is downright sincerity in adhering 
positively to the great verities that we are sure of, instead 
of turning away from these toward perplexities over 
points that must still remain unsettled in our minds. 








THE BETTER PRAYER. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


When I sit and think of heaven so beautiful and dear, 

Think of the sweet peace reigning there and the contentions 
here, . ; 

Think of the safe, sure justice beside the earthly wrong, 

And set our ringing discords against celestial song, 

And all the full securities beside ‘‘O Lord, how long?” 

Oh, then I long to be there, and in my heart I pray, 

“‘ Lord, open thou the pearly gates, and let me in to-day.” 


And then I turn to earth again, and in my thoughts I see 

The small, unnoted corner given in charge to me, 

The work that needs be done there which no one else will do, ' 
The briars that rend, the tares that spring, the heartease choked 

with rue, 

The plants that must be trained and set to catch the sun and dew ; 
And there seems so much to do there, that in my heart I pray, 
“ Lord, shut thy gate, and fall mé not, and let me work to-day.” 


Newport, R. I. 





IS HERBERT SPENCER KNOWABLE? 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT E. THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Agnosticism is the most dogmatic of beliefs, in the 
worse sense of dogmatic. Its whole creed and confession 
of faith is a statement incapable of verification, if it were 
true, and contradicted as a matter of fact by the experi- 
ence of millions. It rests on the assertion that God is 
the Unknowable. Did it simply say that God is unknown 
to a specified group of people, who either by atrophy of 
the powers of spiritual perception, or in some other way, 
had ceased to have any perception of the divine, nobody 
could dispute the statement. Every man must speak for 
himself on that point, and Christian teaching distinctly 
recognizes the possibility of such a state. But when on 
this scanty basis the Agnostic proceeds to erect the asser- 
tion that the God they do not know lies outside the 
knowledge of all other men, they either are juggling 
with the word “know,” or they are perpetrating a piece 
of dogmatic insolence such as was never reached by the 
most extravagent writer of the school of belief. 

If we “know” only that which lies within the sphere 
of the phenomena cognizable by the senses, then God is 
not known. But every other person, not excepting Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Felix Adler, is in the 
same category. Not one of these Agnostics but is as 
much “ unknowable” in this scnse as is that mysterious 


something which they admit lies behind ail appearances. 
' 


Either by inference from the phenomena we associate 
with the spelling and the sounds of those four syllables, 
or by a direct perception in which the spirit in.us recog- 
nizes.the spirit in him. -Whichever way we take to get 
to him, the same way will bring us to God, if we follow 
it far enough. 

Just as we infer.as underlying the outer appearances 
of men the existence of a personality corresponding to 
our own, so we infer that behind the phenomena of the 
universe there is a personality at the heart of all, whieh 
differs from us in being more personal—that is, more 
spiritual, more lifted above the lower forms of existence 
—than we are. And just as Mr. Spencer’s friends look- 
ing into his eyes, and discerning in him qualities to 
admire, respect, or love, attain to a certainty of his 
existence above all inference, so a man may (and myriads 
of men have) come to know God as a man knows his 
friend, have looked into, his eyes, discerned the manner 
of being he is, and have Joved him with heart and mind 
and soul and strength. To deny this is to deny the best 
authenticated facts in the spiritual history of mankind. 
The Agnostic objects that the evidence of Mr. Spencer’s 
existence is equally open to all men, while that of God’s 
existence is by Christ’s own teaching, limited to those 
who have attained a state of receptivity for such knowl- 
‘edge. We reply again that there is no such break in 
the analogy. While the inferential knowledge of Mr. 
Spencer’s existence is open to all, the higher or intui- 
tional existence is open only to those who sympathize 
with him, either through personal acquaintance or 
through communion with him in his books, the latter 
being the less perfect means. Itis true thatMr. Spencer 
exists, ‘after a fashion, for multitudes, who are not truly 
alive to his existence, just ay many nominal theists are 
not “alive unto God through Jesus Christ,” or in any 
other way. It-also is true that there is a phantasm of 
Mr. Spencer which exists to many minds, and is clothed 
with repulsive qualities that have no real existence, and 
which make them hate and fearhim. So there are those 
who so mislearned God that they have before their minds 
nothing but a hateful phantasm they identify with their 
Maker; and they certainly do not know him. In both 
cases the necessary condition of real knowledge is moral 
sympathy with the thing to be known. Indifference or 
repulsion make knowledge impossible. 

It may be said that the two cases are not parallel, 
because there is a body of phenomena invariably asso- 
ciated with the personality of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
+which brings him into the range of sense-perception ; 
while there is no such complex of phenomena within 
the reach of our perceptions in the other case. This 
would have some force if the existence of such a com- 
plex of phenomena were the adequate means to our 
knowledge of Mr. Spencer. That, we have seen, is not 
true. Then our knowledge cannot be dependent on 
that which is not an adequate means of knowledge. 

But farther, if God be the infinite personality he is 
described as being by those who have known him the 
best, how could it be possible for him to be thus associ- 
ated with a finite complex of phenomena, such as we 
have given us in the case of a finite personality. It may be 
possible for him to take into personal union with himself 
our human nature, if this was indeed made in his likeness, 
and is therefore receptive of God. But the complex of 
finite phenomena given in that case must belong to the 
human side of the unity. As God, it must still be true 
of him that “the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him.” To ask him to appear in definite, finite shape, is 
to ask that he shall abandon his true character,—that 
which we associate with the idea of God. 

Agnosticism, besides being the most dogmatic of all 
creeds, is also the most out of harmony with the drift of 
scientific thought. It recognizes the existence of a re- 
ligious faculty in man, and yet denies the presence of 
any proper object on which this faculty shall exercise 
itself. From modern science we learn that faculty is 
developed in connection with the pressure of environ- 
ment, The eye presupposes the light, and is evolved to 
utilize light. At first there was a vague tingling of the 
polyp’s nerves under the actinic influence of the rays. 
Then were ganglionic centers evolved, with special sen- 
sitiveness to light; and finally the special organ of sight, 
at the end of these stages of evolution. 

Right or wrong, this is what science tells us of the his- 
tory of the bodily eye. How does it compare with what 
Agnosticism says of the origin of the inward eye of the 
spirit? Here is an orgam evolved without any appfo- 
priate environment to account for it,—an eye evolved, 









environment, but rather the reverse. It is here in spite 
of environment, rather than because of it. 

Modern science objects to teleology; that. is, to the 
recoguition of intelligent purpose rather than uncon- 
scious adaptation in nature. With that objection the 
Agnostics are in agreement. They use it in answer to 
arguments drawn from appearances of design such as 
Dr. Paley presents, But do they not out-teleologize the 
teleologists in conceding the existence of this inexplica- 
ble “ religious faculty,” which no evolution can explain ? 
Either they must hark back to the position of the older 
negationists, who knew nothing of such a faculty, or 
they must go on to become theists just because they are 


evolutionists. 


University of Pennsylvania. : 





THE LIVING TORCHES OF NERO. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


On the night of the 18th of July, A.D. 64, a fire broke 
out among the wooden shops at the end of the Great 
Circus in the city of Rome. It raged incessantly for 
seven nights and six days. With a high wind blowing, 
it was impossible to stop the flames. Men were seen 
here and there applying torches, and, when arrested, 
they said that they were acting under orders. After five 
days, a stop was put to the fire by the destruction of all 
the buildings in a vast space at the foot of the Esquiline 
hill, But immediately, in other parts of the city, the 
flames returned ; and so the awful conflagration swept on 
until there were only four of the fourteen sections of the 
city which were left uninjured. The utmost distress and 
fear prevailed. The people rushed to and fro in wild 
excitement, trying to save their friends or their prop- 
erty, and the cries of children and the wailing of women 
filled the air. Crazed by grief at the loss of dear ones 
unrescued, some would fly back into the fire and perish, 
It was the most destructive fire that history records,— 
the longest in duration, the widest in its sweep, and the 
most ruinous to the monuments of art, the priceless sur- 
vivals of more ancient days. 

At the time, Nero was absent at Antium, and did not 
return till the fire approached his own house, which was 
near the gardens of Maecenas. To relieve the people, he 
threw open the Campus Martius, the public buildings, 
and even his own gardens, erected temporary structures, 
and brought supplies of food from neighboring towns, and 
reduced the price of corn to sixpence (three sesterces) a 
peck, “ These acts,” says Tacitus(Ann. XV. 89), “though 
popular, produced no effect, since a rumor had gone forth 
everywhere, that, at the very time the city was burning, 
the emperor appeared on a private stage and sang of the 
destruction of Troy, comparing present misfortunes with 
the calamities of antiquity.” All authorities after Taci- 
tus make Nero the author of this tragedy, Tacitus him- 
self not expressing an opinion. Modern historians are 
divided, some laying the blame upon Nero, others, as 
Schiller and Pelham, acquitting him of it. The fact, 
however, that the miserable, crooked, narrow streets and 
unsightly buildings had always been an eyesore to the 
emperor, who had 4 passion for grand architecture, and 
that, immediately after the fire, he began to carry out 
his plans for the rebuilding of the city on a magnificent 
scale, and especially his own palace, the Golden House, 
a standing wonder of architectural splendor, seems to 
lend some color to the deep-rooted suspicion of the 
ancients. Atany rate, Nero soon found it convenient to 
charge the Chrigtians with the crime. We will let the 
Roman historian Tacitus, who wrote his “Annals” about 
A.D, 118, tell the story in his own cold-blooded way. 

After speaking of various means taken to propitiate 
the gods, he says: “ But all human efforts, all the lavish 
gifts of the emperor, and the propitiation of the gods, 
did not banish the sinister belief that the conflagration 
was the result of an order. Consequently, to get rid of 
the report, Nero fastened the guilt and inflicted the most 
exquisite tortures on a class hated for their abominations, 
called Christians by the populace. Christus, from whom 
the name had its origin, suffered the extreme penalty 
during the reign of Tiberius, at the hands of one of our 
procurators, Pontius Pilatus; and a most mischievous 
superstition, thus checked for the moment, again broke 
out, not only in Judea, the source of the evil, but even 
in Rome, where all things hideous and shameful, from 
every part of the world, find their center and become 
popular. Accordingly, an arrest was made of all who 
pleaded guilty [of being Christians]; then, upon their 
infoymation, an immense multitude was convicted, nof 





so much of the crime of firing the city, as of hatred 


not in and through the light, but in the darkness. Here | against mankind. Mockery of every sort was added to 
is @ faculty which is not the outcome of any pressure of ' their deaths. Covered with the skins of beasts, they 
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were torn by dogs and perished, or were nailed to crosses, 
or were doomed to the flames and burned to serve as a 
nightly illumination when daylight had expired. 

“ Nero offered his gardens for the spectacle [the gar- 
dens of his Golden House), and was exhtbiting a show 
in the circus, while he mingled with ‘the people in the 
dress of a charioteer, or stood aloft on a car. Hence, 
even for criminals who deserved extreme and exemplary 
punishment, there arose a feeling of compassion; for it 
was not, as it seemed, for the public good, but to glut 
one man’s cruelty, that they were being destroyed” 
(Ann. XV. 44). 

It is pathetic that even the haughty stoicism of the 
historian cannot refrain a regret that even those whom 
he so much despised*should be made to suffer wrongfully 
at the hands of the’cruel tyrant. 

The extent of this persecution cannot be determined. 
The later Christian historians say that it was earried 
into the provinces, though at first only Rome is men- 
tioned. There is no doubt that they are right. Rome 
wet the fashion; popular hatred and envy soon fol- 
lowed suit. 

This early baptism of suffering cast its awful shadows 
over the infant church, and lived for years afterwards 
like a nightmare in the imagination of the Christians. 
Peter’s first epistle is full of references to it (1 Pet. 2: 
12, 19, 80; 3: 14-18; 4: 12-19), The Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of the faithful being made “a gazing- 
stock both by reproaches and afflictions” (Heb. 10: 82-34). 
These epistles refer either by anticipation or as some- 


‘ thing already known to the horrors of the Neronian per- 
_secution. Butitis chiefly in the Apocalypse that the lurid 


light of those fires is reflected. If we take the early date 
of the Book of Revelation (A.D. 68 or A.D. 69), to which 
recent critics are more and more inclined, we can readily 
understand how the awful memories of the time would 
color the symbols and judgment-pictures of that book. 
Chapters 13-18 were written, doubtless, directly in view 
of Nero and his fires. The Book of Revelation was not 
written to outline the history of the church to the end of 
time, or as an armory for contending Christian sects, but it 
was written to give comfort and hope to Christians under 
the dire stress of suffering and despair. As Professor 
Schaff well says, “It was at this unique juncture in the 
history of mankind [between the death of Nero, June 9, 
A.D. 68, and the destruction of Jerusalem, August 10, 
A.D. 70] that St. John, with the consuming fire in Rome 
and the infernal spectacle of the Neronian persecution 
behind him, the terrors of the Jewish war and the Roman 
interregnum around him, and the catastrophe of Jeru- 
salem and the Jewish theocracy before him, received tho#e 
wonderful visions of the impending conflicts and final 
triumphs of the Christian Church. His was truly a book 
of the times and for the times, and administered to the 
persecuted brethren the one but all-sufficient consolation: 
Maranatha! Maranatha!’ 

John was the only one of the leading apostles now 
left to bring a message to the Church. Taking a hint 
from Tertullian’s ‘story of his miracilous escape, some 
scholars conjecture that John was actually steeped in oil 
for the purpose of:shining in the gagdens of Nero, and 
was only saved by accident or caprice (Renan), or by a 
direct intervention of God (Thiersch).? At any rate, it is 
heathen Rome, her persecuting.emperors and her un- 
speakable abominations, which fill out the images of the 
“ beast that ascendeth out of the abyss,” “ the beast com- 
ing out of the sea, having ten horns and seven heads,” as 
the “great harlot that sitteth among many waters,” as 
“Babylon the great, the mother of abomihations, drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus,” and it is of her whose downfall is 
prophesied as a matter of rejoicing for “saints and apos- 
tles and prophets” (Rev, 11:7; 13:1; 17:1, 8, 5, 6; 
18: 20,6: 9-11. See Schaff, 7. c., 385-387). 

A Russian artist, Siemiradski, has made Nero’s nightly 
Mumination of his gardens by the fires of Christian mar- 
tyrdom the subject of a remarkable painting, “The Liv- 
ing Torches of Nero,” bold, realistic, and with all the 
historic accuracy of Makart, and which was received 
with great enthusiasm when exhibited throughout Eurepe 
a few yearsago. Aloft on high poles, within the very pre- 
cincts of Nero’s Golden House, the martyrs look down 
upon a crowd of revelers of all ages and conditions, from 
the emperor to the slave. On the faces of the spectators 


* History of the Christian Church, Vol. I. ; Apostolie Church, ref. ed., 
1882, 1888, pp. 836, 837. In the first edition, 1853, Dr. Schaff advo- 
cated the late date. His change of view is very significant. 

*** How happy is that Church (of Rome] on which apostles poured 
forth all their doctrine with their blood, where Peter endures a pas- 
sion like his Lord's, where Paul is crowned by the death of John 
{the Baptist}, where the apostle John was first plunged, unhurt, into 
boiling ol], and then sent to his island.”’"—De Pracacrip. Haer., ¢. 36, 


is every emotion,—insolencé, triumph, and contempt, and 
pity, sympathy, and pain unspeakable; on the faces of 
the Christians is the calmness and resignation of that 
immortal hope which, like an anchor, held them firm 
to their almighty Redeemer. But the strength and en- 
durance of the faith that there shone forth would yet erect 
the cross of Christ over the thrones of the Cwsars. 
Minooka, Pa. 





NO SUBSTITUTE FOR HOME TRAINING. 


BY THE REV. VAVID P. HATCH. 


The pastor was calling on one of the ladies of his con- 
gregation when she said to him, “I hope you will talk 
to George, and make him a good boy.” It so happened 
that “ George” was in the pastor’s Sunday-school class, 
and the tone of the remark made it evident that the 
mother had practically delegated the greater share of 
her boy’s religious training to the pastor. 

This incident serves to illustrate a tendency observed 
by more than one minister and religious teacher. Many 
parents, nominally Christians, entrust to the pastor and 
the Sunday-school teacher exclusively the moral and 
religious training of their boys and girls. They feel that 
their responsibility is at an end when their children are 
present at the Sunday-school, or at most at the church 
service with tolerable regularity. y 

‘ Nothing is more delightful than to lead the feet of the 
young into the paths of Christ. Every faithful minister 
and teacher will confirm this from his own experience. 
How beautiful to watch the development of the young 
Christian from stage to stage, and to know that you are 
doing something to make the Christian life plainer and’ 
mere attractive to him! But how often it happens that 
such work is seriously crippled, often frustrated, by 
parents who, above all others, ought to be the pastor’s 
helpers ! 

Parents who have consecrated their children to God, 
and covenanted to bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, ought to regard the church as the 
nursery, and not the reformatory, of the young. This 
implies faithful religious training in the home. It isa 
sad commentary on the home religion of a community 
when more of the young who enter the church are from 


is sometimes the case. The reason is not hard to find. In 
the godless home no religious education of children is 
pretended, none is expected. The pastor comés in con- 
tact with such, and, in spite of unfavorable circumstances, 
many of the young are saved, and brought into the fold 
of Christ. 

But how is it sometimes in the nominally Christian 
home? Practically there is as unhealthful a religious 
‘atmosphere as in the other; family prayers have been 
given up, if they ever existed; parents and children 
meet three times daily around the table, yet there is 
never an acknowledgment of God’s goodness in the 
bountiful supply before them ; children are left. to come 
up, after the first few years, without prayer and without 
the Bible; and while the parents may attend more or 
less faithfully to their church duties, their children see 
nothing of practical religion at home, they know nothing 
of a positive religious influence directed towards them- 
selves. Is it any wonder that whole families of children 
grow up wholly indifferent to the claims of Christ, not+ 
withstanding the mother and father both may be mem- 
bers of thechurch? Of what avail shall the most earnest 
words of the pastor or teacher be in such cases? These 
are not rare cases, either. 

“T want my children to come naturally into a love for 
religious things,” says the indifferent Christian mother. 
Have they come naturally into a love for study? Do 
they look naturally forward to term-time, and_ rejoice 
when vacation is over? Has your boy developed a 
natural love for splitting the kindlings? Has your girl 
grown naturally into an accomplished cook and seam- 
stress? We would ask a few such pertinent questions in 
reply to such an absurd remark which has come to our 
ears more than once. Boyhood is not so far behind 
that we have forgotten something connected with it 
called discipline. It had some relation to religious 
things, as well as to the common affairs of life. Is there 
any new method of home training that will insure Chris- 
tian young men and women? 

But let it be understood that the power of example is 
nowhere so great as at home. When children see the 
Christian life exemplified in the case of their parents, 
they may be wayward,—no doubt they will be,—but 
they will inevitably conclude that the type of life in 





their home is the best in the world ; sooner or later they 
will be influenced by it to an open declaration of that 





— 


life themsélves, In short, when Christianity is lived 
out in the family, religious training of children is begun 
at home; it never is under other circumstances, It can- 
not be delegated to the pastor, however faithful he may 
be; but when it is witnessed in the home, it insures the 
brightest part of the pastor’s work, the most satisfactory 
portion of the results he sees. 4 

“Can’t you do something to stop these boys’ smoking?” 
said a lady to a minister the writer met the other day. 
“ Not while their fathers set them a daily example at 
home,” was the reply. And this is but a single instance, 
that will suggest others like it to those who read this. 
Home training and home example stand first in prac- 
tical relations to the young. These cannot be success- 
fully corrected or counteracted by other agencies save at 
the most serious disadvantage. There are many new 
methods of church work to-day ; there are organizations 
which seek the welfare and salvation of the young, pro- 
viding many an essential element for their religious 
growth ; but'there has not yet been devised any substi- 
tute for right religious example and training in the home, 

Rockland, Me. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


KINDERGARTEN CLASSES. 


BY ISRAEL P.. BLACK. 


I have been an interested observer of the discussion— 
which has occupied the columns of this and other Sun- 
day-school papers—upon the kindergarten class. I am 
not a kindergarten teacher, and have not read the life, 
and but little of the teachings, of Froebel, the founder 
of this system. As long ago as 1878, I was much in- 
terested in a series of articles written by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, entitled, “What the Sabbath-School may Learn 
from the Kindergarten.” This subject, which agitates 
the minds of so many teachers at present, is not a new 
one, but has been given new force and application, as 
teachers are beginning to realize that this method is not 
only correct in theory, but is in nearly every way adapted 
in practice to all of our primary classes, and that it is 
very much needed in classes of large size. I presume 
my experience does not differ from that of the majority 
of teachers, who have often asked the question, “ What 


godless homes than from Christian households. Yetthis | shall I do with the -little tots in my class?” and ‘are 


still patiently waiting for the answer. I believe the 
problem has now been solved, and that in a most prac- 
tical way. 

In my class the age of the scholars ranges from three 
to eleven. I have vainly tried to hold the attention and 
instruct fifty little ones under five years of age, and at 
the same time teach two hundred older ones. The little 
ones will nod their heads, fall from the chairs, or make 
some disturbance that requires the constant care of an 
assistant. 

After looking carefully into the possibilities of using 
some of the kindergarten methods in imparting religious 
instruction, I became firmly convinced that here was a 
solution of the problem. I therefore determined to in- 
troduce this method, or so much, of it as I felt I could 
use to advantage. I have gone slowly in the matter, 
and have adopted only such appliances as I have found 
to be helpful; and in the future, if I find others that are 
helpful and instructive, I shall make use, if necessary, 
of all the kindergarten material, though I do not at 
present see my way clear to adopt some of the objects 
and materials which are used in the secular schools. 

I have an idea that I have one of those “so-called 
kindergarten classes” which a “ kindergartner” spoke 
about in The Sunday School Times some months ago. 
At first there was some slight opposition to the formation 
of a real kindergarten class; so it was started under the 
name of the “A” class, or infant class. But we soon ac- 
quired boldness enough to call it the kindergarten class, 

One writer has said: “ We are always glad to do what 
we may to carry religious influences into the day school, 
but none of us wish to reverse things, and bring the in- 
fluences of the week-day into the Sunday-school class.” 
Very true. But may we not adopt some of the methods 
of imparting instruction which are successfully used in 
the day school, without the secular influences? I believe 
our Sunday-schools would be far more successful if some 
of these methods were adopted, such as the better grading 
of the classes, and larger classes, better teachers, and 
those carefully examined, and the examination of schol- 
ars for promotion. 

Eighteen months ago}! d@lected from the roll all the 
little children under five years of age with which I de- 
sired to form such a class. I obtained possession of the 
lecture-room, adjoining the class-room, as the place for 

















holding this class, As the room is furnished with chairs, 
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they are easily moved to one side, giving a large space 
forouruse, — . 

I procured from a carpenter six boards, sixteen feet 
long and twelve inches wide, smoothly planed on both 
sides. These I stretched from chairs, to form the tables ; 
they were ranged on the three sides of a square, reserv- 
ing the fourth side for the organ and blackboard. In 
front of the organ was placed a small table, for the use 
of the teacher. The seats were made of boards sixteen 
feet long and ten inches wide, and the uprights, twelve 
inches in height, were fastened by hinges, so that they 
could be folded underneath the boards. By this arrange- 
ment, all the boards comprising the tables and benches 
could be packed away in a hall during the week. 

These little ones gather with the primary class for 
about twenty minutes or during the opening exercises, 
when they march, during the singing of a hymn, into the 
lecture-room, and take their places on the seats. They 
remain one hour in this room, and do not return again. 
The program consists of motion exercises and songs, 
occasionally marching around the seats, the exhibition 
of cards which have been worked during the week, and 
sometimes a text is spelled with letters. I will explain 
more fully each part of this program. 

Motion-songs and exercises are very familiar to every 
teacher. They can be found in the many kindergarten 
song-books, and also in the various Sunday-school song- 
books, such as “‘ Songs for Little Folks,” “ Infant Praises,” 
and “ Paimary Songs.” 

The Lesson.—The lesson is always the one in the regu- 
lar course of the International series. I believe every 
one of these lessons can be taught to the very little ones. 
It was very easy to impress upon the little minds “‘ God’s 
Care,” in the lesson of “ Saved from Famine; ” and what 
a good lesson on “‘ Disobedience Punished,” when Jonah 
tried to run away from the presence of God! Soinevery 
lesson there is at least one simple truth that can be 
brought to the minds of very little.ones, either by the 
words of the teacher, the blackboard, the sand-board, 
pasteboard letters, or the little card to be worked. 

The Letters.—I purchased several thousand bright- 
colored pasteboards, three-quarters of an inch square, on 
which were printed black letters. If I wish to teach the 
text “God is love,” I arrange these nine letters in a 

little paper box, one and one-halfinches square, in 
reverse order. After talking a little upon the subject, 
I ask all who can find the letter “G” which I am mark- 
ing on the blackboard, to take it out of the box, and place 
it upon the table in frontof them. Then the letter “O,” 
and so on till the text is finished. Then anothef little 
talk upon the text to finish the lesson. 

The Cards.—At the close of the lesson a eard is given 
to each child, on which is this text, which has been 
drawn and copied on a hectograph. Sometimes dots are 
placed at short distances as guides for the insertion of 
the needle, The scholar is asked to take the card home, 
and during the week to work the text in colored cotton, 
silk, or worsted, and return it, upon the following Sunday, 
for the teacher’s inspection. 

All through the week, as this card is being worked, 
the lesson is being brought afresh to the chifd’s mind, 
and the mother, overlooking this task, is also receiving 
the text into her heart. These cards are carefully saved 
by the teacher, and at the end of the quarter are fastened 
together by a bright-colored ribbon, and returned to the 
child-as a keepsake. 

The Sand-table.—This is quite an interesting feature. 
A board about a yard square, with a raised edge, and 
painted blue, is laid upon the low table. Ona this is 
placed about ten quarts of molder’s sand, slightly moist ; 
with this the teacher can build mountains, valleys, and 
by the help of little wooden blocks can build villages; 
pieces of mica, tin, or broken mirrors can be used to 
represent lakes and rivers. A large tin tray could be 
made to answer the same purpose. 

Blocks.—Kindergarten blocks, which can be purchased 
at any toy store, are very useful in building temples, 
houses, villages, and city walls. 

Stencil Pictures.—These are very useful for teachers 
who are not experts at drawing, and can be purchased 
in great variety, at sniall expense, from S. C. Clark & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The children march around the seats as they sing their 
“ good-by” song, and are given the beautifully colored 
“ Little Folks’ Paper,” published in Albany, inside of 
which is folded the bright lesson-card published in Provi- 
dence by Harris, Jones, & Co.; both of which are very 
pleasing to little children, and well adapted to this class. 

I should say that this class is taught by a young lady, 
who teaches a week-day kindergarten class, and is well 

qualified for the work. 





I have only opened the subject at this time. As I 
advance in the work I may have mote to say. 
Phiiadelvhia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE BIRDS’ GOOD-BY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


** Where do you fly so fast, 
Pretty birds? 
The meadows have lost their sheaves, 
The wind through the woodland grieves, 
And the trees shower down 
Rich purple and brown, 
Till I hardly tell you from the leaves, 
Little birds,— 
The beautiful, rustling leaves!” 


“ Will you forget us here, 
Pretty birds ?— 
The joys of the summer fair, 
The brooks and the fragrant air ? 
When you wander afar, 
Where brighter lands are, 
Will you dream of us pleasantiy there, 
Little birds, 
Though life is so happy there? ” 


“ Have you no thought of fear, 
Pretty birds?” 
While winging across the sea, 
Where shelterless you will be, 
When night lowers fast, 
And trumpets the blast, 
Will you sig for your home in the tree, 
Little birds, 
Your soft, swinging home in the tree?” 


Sweetly they sang, “ Good-by, 
Little child! 
Though other lands may be bright, 
’Tis home gives the best delight! 
And why need we fear? 
The Father is near; 
As he guideth your footsteps aright, 
Little child, 
He guardeth our gentle flight! ” 
New York City. 





HOW BRUIN TAUGHT ZECH A LESSON. 
BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 


“T couldn’t help it, Bruin. I was so mad!” 

Little Zechariah Dawson’s black eyes, shining with 
tears, looked into the sleepy, good-natured ones of the 
pet bear of the Dawson family. Zech and Bruin were 
intimate friends, and, Zech said, “almost twins;” for 
Bruin had been brought home, a poor, motherless cub, 
on the same bright moonlight night, near Christmas 
time, on which Zech had first opened his eyes on this 
queer world, in the little cottage in the Dawson clearing, 
away in the backwoods of Maine. So they had grown 
up, thus far, together,,—the boy and the bear. 

“ An’ it’s very funny,” Zech would say, “that Bruin’s 
quite an old bear, an’ I ain’t anywhere near grown up to 
be a man. I don’t see what makes bears so much 
smarter ’n boys about growin’.” 

Zech liked to talk to Bruin, because he was an excel- 
lent listener; and he was never known to tell any honest 
and honorable secrets that had been confided to him. 
Nothing could induce him to doso mean a thing. In 
this he was a worthy model for bears and men. 

On the particular morning when Zech gave utterance 
to the opening sentence of this story, the two friends 
were seated together on the broad hearth of Farmer 
Dawson’s big fireplace. The flames were looking jolly 
and frolicsome, and were making, with the aid of a 
blustering north wind, a roaring music in the huge 
chimney. A snowstorm was raging outside, and the 
little windows of the farmhouse were so loaded with 
snow that one could scarcely look out of them at the 
beautiful woods, with their wreaths and crowns and gar- 
ments of snowy white, that almost surrounded the lonely 
home, A few birds, that had failed to go south with 
their friends in the autumn, chirped outside for some 
crumbs; but Zech was so intent upon making Bruin 
understand about his troubles, that he did not notice 
them for a whole hour. 

“ You see, Jim struck me first. Now you needn’t look 
as if that was no reason I should strike back, ’cos it 
made meso mad my hand just flew out itself. Of course, 
I eouldn’t know he would fall on that rock and strike 





his head? How could I, Bruin Dawson? And now I 


do feel just awful. S’posin’ he should die} D’you s’pose 
they’d hang me? There! you think they would! You 
nodded your head, Bruin! Oh, deary me, I don’t 
know’s I care if they do; I’m so mizzer’ble. I should 
hate awfully to have Jimmy Jones fie. I like him bet- 
ter ’n any other of the fellers, any way; an’ so do you, 
’cos he gives you honey sometimes.” 

“ Zech, fill the kettle!” called Mrs. Dawson. “ We 
must have some good, hot dinner for father when he 
comes back. He’ll have a tough time of it to-day.” 
Zech filled the kettle, and his mother was so busy, 
both with her hands and her thoughts, that she did not 
notice his downcast eyelids, that were trying to hide and 
wink away the teats that would keep gathering. She 
took the kettle from him, and hung it carefully over the 
fire; and the little boy went for his slate and arithmetic, 
and sat down to study. He was struggling sturdily with 
an example in multiplication, the multiplier consisting 
of four figures, when a low growl from Bruin made him 
look up. The too generously filled kettle had sputtered 
some scalding drops from its nose upon his; and now it 
was Bruin’s temper that was up, and up also went his 
paw, and struck the merry, singing kettle smartly on 
ite side. 

Ah, fatal blow! Nota few drops only, but a terrible 
stream of boiling water, poured down on the angry, terri- 
fied creature. Zech joined his roars with those of his 
agonized pet. Just then Father Dawson came in, look-~ 
ing much like a bear himself, in his shaggy overcoat, 
and Mother Dawson, her sweet face a picture of wo and 
pity, hurried in from the pantry. 

Al] mourned over the sufferings of poor Bruin, but 
their sympathy and grief could not heal the cruel burns, 
Zech turned pale,.and hurried up the ladder into the 
loft, where he usually slept, to hide himself and stop his 
ears ; for Father Dawson had taken his gun from behind 
the door; and was leading poor Bruin away. 

In a few minutes Bruin’s earthly career wae over; and 
no one of the family could tell poor Zech whether 
there is any other life for bears or not. Mother Dawson 
said she hoped so; and mother’s hope was a comfort to 
the little boy. But still his heart was very heavy and 
sad. He lay awake a long while that night, crying from 
grief and remorse. . 

Hour after hour dragged slowly by. The moon had got 
past his little window. A bright star looked in and 
twinkled cheerfully at him, but it couldn’t cheer him up, 
At last he got out of bed, and crept to the top of the 
ladder. He heard his mother singing to the fretful 
baby, who was learning something of the trouble of life, 
through an ambitious, pushing little tooth,—baby’s third. 

“ Motlier,” called Zech softly, ‘can I come down a 
minute?” 

“Yes, dear,” said mother, wondering that Zech should 
be awake at eleven o’clock, and fearing thathe was sick ; 
for, however Zech might fail in other duties, he usually 
reached the standard dsasleeper. |. 

Down came the bare feet, and a tearful, wo-begone 
face was quickly hidden in mother’s lap. After a little, 
Zech found his voice, and soon his piteous story was 
poured out into mother’s sympathizing ears : 

“T’m dreadful afraid I’ve killed Jimmy Jones. You 
see we was a-snow-ballin’, just for fun, an’ I fired one, 
and hit Jimmy in the eye, an’ he began to cry, an’ I 
called him a: bawl-baby, an’ he is; an’ then he struck 
me, an’ that made me mad, an’ I up an’ struck him, an’ 
he fell on a sharp rock, an’ he was all pale an’ bloody, 
an’ he couldn’t speak. An’, O mother! he’ll die certain 
sure, an’ you won’t have any Zech any more! An’ I’m 
to blame about Bruin too. I went an’ told him all about 
it, an’ made an excuse ’cos Jimmy struck me first. Of 
course, Bru thought I knew what was right, ’cos you 
teach me the Bible an’ ‘ Our Father,’ an’ everything. So 
when the kettle spit a few drops on him, he struck back, 
the silly old darling! an’ the tea-kettle killed him.” 

How sorry mother felt for the poor, wretched little 
boy! And what sweet and wonderful things she told 
him of the dear Father who would give him all the 
strength and help that he was willing to take and use 
to overcome his fiery temper! And then she had him 
“speak to God” in a little prayer that she taught him. 
After that he went to sleep. 

The bright star twinkled, as if it were very giad. 

Though Jim went down almost into the “valley of 
the shadow of death,” he came slowly back to life and 
health. 

The two boys-were never known to quarrel after that, 
but they found plenty of fighting to do against sin; for 
they both determined to “ fight the good fight of faith ” 





as “ good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 
Deering, Mai 


























































































































































































































































LESSON 


HELPS. 


—_—_ p—__— 
. LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1891.] 
1, October 4.—Christ Raising Lazarus... cecserseseseeee John 11 ; 21-44 


2. Oct, 11.—Christ Foretelling his Death...... 


John 12 : 20-36 








7. November 14.—Christ’s Prayer for his Disciples. 


8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed... 


8. October 18.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet.....00...........0000-0 John 13: 1-17 
4. October 25,—Christ Comforting bis Disciples............ Johp 14 : 1-8, 16-27 
6, November 1.—Christ the True Vine John 15: 1-16 
‘6. November 8,—The Work of the Holy Spirit... ee SOhD 16 : 1-16 


.-J ohn 17 : 1-19 
..Jobn 18 ; 1-13 















9. November 29.—Christ before Pulate.....,....cc-cccee severeesseneee John 19 ; 1-16 
10. December 6.—Christ Crucified............0000+ coseceneee John 19 ; 17-30 
11, December 13,—Christ Risen Jobn 20 ; 1-18 
12, December 20.—The Risen Christ and his Disciples ......... John 24:1-14 


13. December 27.—Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 
(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 


LESSON II., SUNDAY, 


OCTOBER 11, 1891. 





Tithe: CHRIST FORETELLING HIS DEATH. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 12.: 20-36, 
COMMON VERSION. 

204 And there were certain 
Greeks among them that came up 
to worship at the feast : 

21 The same came therefore to 
Philip, which was of Béth-si/i-da 
of Gal’\-lee, and desired him, say- 
ing, Sir, we would see Jesus. 

22 Phil‘ip cometh and telleth 
An/’drew: and again An‘drew and 
Philip teil Jesus. 

23 { And Jesus answered them, 
saying, The hour is come, that the 
Bon of man should be glorified. 

24 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit. 

25 He that loveth his life shall 

Jose it; and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it un- 
to life eternal. 
. 2% 1f any man serve me, let 
him follow me; and where I am. 
there shall also my servant be: if 
any man serve me, him will my 
Father honour. 

27 Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour: but for this cause 
came I unto this bour. 

28 Father, glorify thy name. 
Then came there a voice from 
heaven, saying, I have both glori- 
fied é, and will glorify i again. 

‘29 The people therefore that 
ftood by, and heard éf, said that 
it thundered: others said, An 
angel spake to him. 

80 Jesus answered and said, 
This voice came not because of 
me, but for your sakes. 

$1 Now is the judgment of this 
world : now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out. 

82 And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto 


me. 

88 This he said, cignifying what 
death he should die. 

%4 The people answered him, 
We have heard out of the law 
that Christ abideth for ever: and 


how sayest thou, The Son of man | 
must be lifted up? who is this | 


Son of man? 
35 Then Jesus said unto them, 
Yet a little while is the light with 


you. Walk while ye have the | 


light, lest darkness come upon 
you: for he that walketh in dark- 
ness knoweth not whither he 
goeth. 

86 While ye have light, believe 
in the light, that ye may be the 
children of light. These things | 
spake Jesus,and departed,and aid | 
hide himself from them. 





Memory verses: 35, 36.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


20 Now there were, certain 
Greeks among those that wgnt 
21 up to worship at the feast; these 
therefore came to Philip, which 
was of Bethsaida of Galilee, 
and asked him, saying, Sir, we 
22 wouldseeJesus, Philipcometh 
and telleth Andrew: Andrew 
cometh, and Philip, and they 
28 tellJesus. And Jesus answereth 
them, saying, The hour is come, 
that the Son of man should be 
24 glorified. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much 
25 fruit. He that loveth his! life 
loseth it; and he that hateth 
his ‘life in this world shall 
26 keepit untolifeeternal. Ifany 
man serve me, let him follow 
me; and where I am, there 
shall also my servant be: if 
any man serve me, him will 
27 the Father honour. Nowismy 
soul troubled ; and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from 
this*hour, But for this cause 
28 came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name. There came 
therefore a voice out of heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, 
29 and will glorify itagain. The 
multitude therefore, that stood 
by, and heard it, said that it 
had thundered: others said» 
An angel hath spoken to him. 
30 Jesus answered anf said, This 
voice hath not come for my 
81 sake, but for your sakes, Now 
is *the judgement of this world: 
now shall the prince of this 
82 world be castout. And I, if I 
be lifted up ‘from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself. 
83 But this he said, signifying by 
what manner of death he 
34 should die. The multitude 
therefore answered him, We 
have heard out of the law that 








the Christ abideth for ever: 
and how-sayest thou, The Son 
of man must be lifted up? who 
85 is this Son of man? Jesus 
therefore said unto them, Yet 
a little while is the light 
Samong you. Walk while ye 
have the light, that darkness 
overtake you not; and he that 
walketh in the darkness know- 
| eth not whither he goeth. 
| 36 While ye have the light, be- 
| lieve on the light, that ye may 
become sons of light. 
These things spake Jesus,and 
he departed and *hid himself 
from them. 


10r, soul 2Or, hour? *Or,a judgement *Or, outof Or, in *Or, was 
from them 


e American Revisers would strike out marginal note! ; and would 
who” for “which” in verse 21, and the spelling “j “ Judg- 


su 
ment’ for “Judgement” in verse 31. 





- LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER > These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name,—Jobn 20 : 31. 


Lesson Toric! The Son Iilustrating Submission. : 
1, Seeking Jesus, vs. 20-22. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


2. Recognizing Suffering, vs. 23-26. 


3. Honoring Submission, vs. 27-30. 
4. Anticipating Victory, vs. 31-36. 
Gotpen Text: And J, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw ali men wnto me.—John 12 : 32. 


Dariy Home Reavrnas: © ‘a ; 


M.—Jobn 12 : 20-36. The Son illustrating ianteien.. 
T.—John 12 : 37-50. The light of the world. 

W.—Isa, 42: 1-16. The Lord’s meekness. 

T.—Isa, 60: 1-14. Incoming of the Gentiles. 
F.—Acts 10: 1-23. The Gentiles called. 

$.—Acts 10 ; 24-48. The Gentiles blessed. 

$.—Rom. 3 :1-29. Jew and Gentile alike. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, SEEKING JESUS. 

1. Gentiles at Worship: 

There were certain Greeks among those that went up to wor- 
ship (20). 


Lay meaner, that is not of thy people, ... he shall come (1 Kings 


A man of Ethiopia... had come . . . for to worship (Acts 8 : 20. 
There is no dist: netion between Jew and Greek (Rom, 10 : 12) 
Ul. Gentiles Seeking Jesus : 

Sir, we would see Jearis (21). 


In his name shall the Gentiles hope (Matt. 12 : yf 
As the Gentiles heard this, they were glad (Acts 48). 
ai ees . is sent unto the Gentiles; they will also hear (Acts 


II, RECOGNIZING SUFFERING. 
|. As Appointed to the Lord: 
The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glorified (23). 


Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from me (Matt. 26 : 39). 
The hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed (Matt. 26 : 45). 
The hour is come ; glorify thy Son (John 17 : 1). 


ll. As Wlustrated in Nature : 
Except a grain of wheat . , . die, it abideth by itself alone (24). 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 126 : 5). 
Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it (Eccl. 11 : 1). 
That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die (1 Cor. 15: 36). 


lil. As Demanded Among Men: 
He that loveth his life loseth it (25), 


He that findeth his life shall lose it (Matt. 10 : 39). 
Whosoever would save his life shall lose it (Matt. 16: 25). 
Whosoever shal} lose his life shall preserve it (Luke 17 : 33). 


IV. As Rewarded by the Father : 

If any man serve me, him will the Father honour (26). 
Them that honour me I will honour (1 Sam. 2 : 80). 
He that honoureth not the Son honoureth not Jt rend (John 5 ; 28), 
I honour my Father, and ye dishonourme (John 8 : 49). 

III, HONORING SUBMISSION, 

1. A Time of Trial; 

Now is my soul troubled (27), 


My soul is ere. even unto death (Matt. 26 : 38). 
My God, y hast thou forsaken me? (Mark 15 : 34.) 
How am I ccaitened till it be accomplished ! (Luke 12 : 50. ) 


il. A Spirit of Submission : 
But for this cause came I wnto this hour (27), 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : ”. 
I ner not mine own will, but the will ‘of him that sent me (John 


30). 
He e humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto comp (Phil. 


Ul. An Endorsement from God: 
This voice hath not come are my sake, but for your sakes (30). 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well piennt {Piatt 8:17). 
This is my beloved Son ;... hear ye him (Matt. 1 % 
This voice we ourselves ‘heard come out of Sassen (2 t. 4: 18). 


IV. ANTICIPATING VICTORY. 
1. Satan Cast Out; 
Now shail the prince, of this world be cast out (31). 


I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven (Luke 10 : 18), 
The prince of this world hath been judged (John 16 : 11). 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you (Jas. 4: 7). 


ll. The Cross Triumphant : 
I, if I be lifted up, . . . will draw all men unto myself (32). 
Wien aye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know (John 
a Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 
We pre it from me to glory, save in the cross (Gal, 6 : 14), 
Ill, The Light Shining 
Walk while ye have the light (35). 


The life was the light of men (John 1 : 4), 
The light is come into the world (John 3: 19). 
lam come a light into the world (John 12 : 46). 





Verse 21.—‘'Sir, we would see Jesus,” (1) The Greeks; (2) The 
apostle ; (3) The Lord.—(1) A noble desire ; (2) A manly appeal. 

Verse 23.—The hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
— " (1) The crucial hour; (2) The patient Son ; (3) The cer- 

n glory. 

Verse 34. —If it die, it beareth much fruit.’ (1) Death the way 
to life ; (2) Fruit the Outcome of sacrifice.—(1) The Lerd’s death; (2) 
The Lord’s harvest. 

Verse .26.—“‘If any man serve me, let him follow me.” (1) Man’s 
profession of service; (2) Christ’s demand for devotion.—(1) The man 
that serves; (2) The man that follows, 

Verse 26.—‘‘ If any man serve me, him will the Father honour.” 
(1) Service in man; (2) Honor from God. —(1) Any man's service; (2) 
Every man’s reward. 

Verse 27,—‘* For this cause came I untothishour.” (1) Thecritical 
hour; @ The moving cause; (3) The unwavering advance. 

Verse 30 —‘‘ This voice hath not come for my sake, but for your 
sakes.”” (1) The honoring voice ; (2) The gracious purpose; (3) The 
resulting sees 


Verse 32.—‘' I, if I be lifted up, ... will draw all men tinto myself.”’ 
(1).An outlook 7 suffering; (2) An outlook on success. —(1) The up- 
a Christ; (2) The wor d-wide attraction ; (8) The — fellow- 


oe 35.—" Walk while ye have the light, that Bictnen overtake 

you ae. " (1) Light lingering ; (2) Darkness at hand ; (8) Duty im- 
i. ve. 

rse 36.—‘‘ Believe on the light, that ye may become sons of 

ight . a) Anexalted destiny; (2) Aneffective means.—(1) Believe; 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CHRIST LIFTED UP. 


Prefigured under Moses (Nun. 2] : 4-9). 
Accepted by the Lord (John 8 : 14, 15). 

Realized at Calvary (Luke 23 : 33). 
Demonstrating bis Messiahship (John 8 : 28). 
Occupving his heralds (1 Cor. 1 : 28, 24; 2: 1, 2). 
Attracting the world (John 12 : 32, 33). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—While this lesson is closely con- 
nected in John’s narrative with the triumphal entry to Jeru- 





salem, it is held by most that it occurred on Tuesday of | 


Dinteh Gash, shee thc cchdlans te dha-tanigla. On this 
theory the intervening events are numerous and important. 
First the withdrawal to Ephraim after the raising of Lazarus, 
then the final journey to Jerusalem. (Robinson makes this 
begin at Luke 13; 10; others, at Luke 17:11.) The three 
narratives of the tynoptists become parallel just before the 
arrival at Jericho, Here a number of events occur. The 
supper at Bethany is most naturally placed before the tri- 
umphal entry to Jerusalem, though Matthew and Mark men- 
tion it later. On Sunday, the 10th of Nisan, the publicentry 
occurs ; on Monday, the cleansing of the temple; on Tues- 
day, a long series of conflicts, a denunciating discourse against 
the Pharisees. The incident of the widow’s mite took place 
as our Lord was leaving the temple, and the lesson seems to 
have followed. At all events, it cannot be so fittingly placed 
anywhere else. As John’s narrative omits all the other de- 
tails from Sunday until Thursday, there is no valid objection 
to this position. 

Piace.—In Jerusalem, most probably in the Court of the 
Women within the temple enclosure. This will explain the 
request of the Greeks, who could not enter even that part of 
the temple. 

Timz.—On Tuesday afternoon, before our Lord's death. 
On the theory that our Lord ate the passover at the legal 
time, the date of the lesson is the 12th of Nisan, A.U.C. 783; 
that is, April.4, A.D. 30, 

Persons.—Certain Greeks, probably proselytes of the gate, 
not recognized as Jews; Philip and Andrew; our Lord and 
a multitude that stood by; a voice out of heaven. 

IncrpEnts.—Certain Greeks, desiring to see Jesus, tell 
Philip of their wish; Philip tells Andrew, and the two dis- 
ciples tell Jesus. Our Lord predicts his speedy glorifica- 
tion, through his death, and sets forth the self-sacrifice re- 
quired of his followers, In trouble of soul, he criés to his 
heavenly Father to glorify his own name, and is answered by 
a voice out of heaven. The multitude, hearing this, discuss 
the occurrence, Our Lord declares why the voice came, and 
then predicts more fully his death (as the evangelist explains), 
The multitude are perplexed, not understanding how the 
Christ can die, and ask, “ Who is this Son of man?” Our 
Lord again represents himself as the “light,” and admonishes 
them to believe on the light. On the theory given above, 
verse 36 is the last public instruction of our Lord. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
“py PRESIDENT TImoTHY DwicHt. 

Verses 20, 21.—Now there were certain Greeks among those 
that went up to worship at the feast: these therefore came to Philip, 
which was of Bethsaida of Gulilee, and asked him, saying, Sir, we 
would see Jesus: The Greeks here spoken of were Gentiles, 
probably proselytes of the gate, as they were called, and thus 
were, in some peculiar sense, representatives of the Gentile 
nations. They were not Greek-speaking Jews. The expres- 
sion “went up to worship” refers to a going up to Jerusalem, 
These persons formed a part of the multitude who made their 
pilgrimage to the holy city from other and distant places, 
They had embraced the religion of the Jews, and they went 
up to worship God as the Jews did —Came to Philip: It is sup- 
posed by some writers that Philip’s name may be indicative 
of a Greek connection on his part. Dr. Westcott remarks 
that there was a considerable Greek population in Decapolis, 
and suggests that the allusion to Philip’s place of abode may 
indicate a local reason for the fact that the application was 
made to him. Godet also quotes from Hengstenberg, who 
says: “It is remarkable that Philip and Andrew, the two 
disciples whose intervention was used for these Greeks, are 
alone those whose names were of Greek origin.”— We would 
see Jesus: They expressed their desire, which had led them 
to draw near, which was to see him, in the sense of having a 
personal interview and conversation with him. They would 
have the Gasiple introduce them to the presence of the 
Master. 

Verses 22, 23.—Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: Andrew 
cometh, and Philip, and they tell Jesus. And Jesus answereth 
them, saying, The hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified : The request of these Greeks involved an important 
act on the disciple’s part; and for this reason, we may believe, 
he consulted his fellow-disciple before acceding to it. The 
two determine to present the matter to Jesus, Whether the 
Greeks were actually introduced to him, or not, is not stated 
by the evangelist. If they were, it was probably after what 
is represented as having been said in the immediately follow- 
ing verses. Jesus seems to have seen in the approach of the 
Greeks a kind of symbol of the fulfilment of his work and of 
the wide-extended triumph of his kingdom; and, in view of 
this, he utters the words which are here recorded: “The 
hour iscome.” The expression “the hour” is used in a special 
sense here, as! throughout this Gospel, and has reference to 
the ending of the work of‘J 4s in his mission to the world, 
—the hour of his death and glorification. The glorifying of 
the Son through his resurrection and ascension to heaven was 
accompanied by his glorification on earth through the exten- 





sion of his kingdom and its victory among the nations, The 
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design and purpose of “the hour” were that the Son “should 
. be glorified.” ; 

Verses 24-26.— Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but 
if it die, it beareth much fruit, He that loveth his life loseth it ; 
and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it wnto life eter- 
wal, If any man serve me, let him follow me ; qnd where I am, 
there shall also my servant be: if any man serve me, him will the 
Father honour: The asseveration which was now made, and 
which was intended, if it might be so, to raise the minds of 
the disciples to a higher idea and clearer apprehension of the 
truth, is uttered with much solemnity by the use of the for- 
mula, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” The figure of the 
grain is introduced first; then the general principle is ex- 
pressed. The grain must die, if the fruit is to be produced. 
The power that is in it is connected with its dying. So in 
the case of men, the loes of the life is the means to the end of 
gaining it; the readiness to lose it is the certain way to keep 
it. The law of dying to the end of life is the law everywhere. 
Verse 26 applies this to the disciples. The disciple should 
follow the Master in the way of self-sacrifice. If he does so, 
the reward will be his. The word “follow” here has a spe- 
cial significance, as connected with the suggestion of the con- 
text. It denotes the foilowing through suffering and dying to 
the glory of the future. 

Verses 27, 28.— Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify thy name. There came therefore a voice 
out of heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again: 
The mingling of a feeling of distress with a feeling of triumph 
is not unnatural in circumstances corresponding in any meas- 
ure with those in which Jesus was placed at this hour. The 
present darkness and the light beyond were both realized by 
him. The struggle in the mind here answers to that which 
was experienced afterwards in the garden of Gethsemane. 
The movement of the prayer is after the same manner. There 
is some uncertainty as to whether the words “ Father, save 
me from this hour” should be taken as a question, as the 
margin of the Revised Version has it, or as a prayer parallel 
with “ Father, glorify thy name.” The struggle and trouble 
of mind point to the latter supposition as the correct one. If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done. The clause “ But for this cause,” 
etc., sets aside the first prayer. The first prayer is a prayer 
for personal deliverance; the second, for the glory of God. 
The soul of Jesus turns at once from the one, and gives forth 
its desire towards the other. The glorifying of the name of 
God, as here in the thought, is that which would be realized 
through the gathering in of men into the kingdom. The 
suggestion of the triumph of the kingdom among the Gen- 
tiles, as well as the Jews, is in mind throughout the whole 
scene. The “voice” is to be understood as uttering the werds, 
—a real voice. “I have both glorified it,’—in the past, 
throngh what Jesus had already done and accomplished in 
his mission as Messiah ; “ and will glorify it again,’—in the 
great things to be accomplished through and after Jesus’ death. 

Verses 29-33.— The multitude therefore, that stood by, and heard 


it, said that it had thundered : others said, An ang 1 hath spoken | 


to him. Jesus answered and said, This voice hath not come for 
my sake, but for your sakes. Now is the judgement of this world: 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out, And I, if Ibelifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself. But this he said, 
signifying by what manner of death he should die: The utterance 
was attended by such a sound, or was of such a character, that 
it was not understood by those who stood near to Jesus. Some 
thought of the sound as thunder ; some as a communication 
of ani angel. That there was some recognition of a voice 
would seem to be indicated by this thought of the latter sec- 
tion of the company.—Not for my sake, but for your sakes: 
These words point to the design and necessity of the mani- 
festation. It was not necessary for Jesus that such a mani- 
festation should be made. He could know the Father's 
answer to his prayer without it. But for the end of produ- 
cing and strengthening faith in those who were present it was 
needed.— Now is the judgement: The hour of Jesus’ death and 
of the victory involved in it is the hour of judgment for the 
world, and of the casting out of its prince and ruler. The 
“casting out” is from his authority and power, or from 
the sphere dnd region in which he has borne sway.—I/ I be 
lifted up: The lifting up refers to the crucifixion—the eleva- 
tion upon the cross. There may be also a reference to the 
resurrection and ascerion. But the next verse favors the 
limitation of the thought to the lifting up upon the cross, 
The “drawing of all men” is through the divine influence 
which goes forth from Christ—By what manner of death: 
That is, by crucifixion. 

Verses 34-36.—The multitude therefore answered him, We have 
heard out of the law that the Christ abideth for ever : and how say- 
est thou, The Son of man must be lifted up? who is this Son of 
man? Jesus therefore said unto them, Yet a little while is the 


light among you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness’ 


overtake you not: and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth. While ye have the light, believe on the light, 
that ye may become sons of light : The law, as the term is here 
used, refers to the entire Old Testament. The passages 


which the people had in mind were such, no oubt, as Psalm 
110: 4, Isaiah 9:7, etc. The thought of a lifting up of the 
Messiah upon the cross was absolutely opposite to this declara- 
tion of the Old Testament, to their view. Jestis does not 
answer the question of the multitude directly, but he bids 
them seek after the true light, which may be fourld in him- 
self, while the opportunity’continues.— The light is among you: 
As Christ was in their presence, the light wag shining for 
them, After a little while, he would pass away from their 
presence.— Walk : That is, move forward in your life. “ Dark- 
ness” is here opposed to light, as in other places in this Gos- 
pel. The figure is of the daylight and the darkness of night. 
The change from the one to the other would come, as they 
turned away from him and lost the opportunity offered them. 
The darkness suggests the thought, not only of the time after 
the passing away of Christ from them, but of the condition in 
which they would be without his light.— Believe on the light: 
They would believe on the light if they believed on Christ ; 
for he is the light personified. By the working power of faith 
they would become like him, and so they would become “sons 
of light,’—their characters and the inner life within them 
would be like his, and would be in the likeness of God, who 
is “light” in which there is “no darkness at all.” 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


In the days of Christ, the Jews were at least as widely dis- 
persed among the nations in the different parts of the world 
then known as they are at this time. They were to be found 
in great numbers in every country of Western Asia, and even 
in the lands east of the Euphrates. Babylonia and Syria 
were especially full of them ; it was reckoned that there were 
at least a million in Egypt; ¢very province of Asia Minor 
had Jewish communities; there were great bodies of them 
in all parts of the Roman provinces of North Africa; they 
had follewed the traders of Pheenicia to every district of 
Greece and all the lands on the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
they had appropriated a squalid district of Rome as almost 
their own, nor was there a part of the empire, far or near, 
where they were not known. 

This universal diffusion of the race was, in those ages, not 
less a religious propaganda than for material advantages. 
They would “ compass sea and land to make one proselyte,”— 
with the strange hope, it would seem, in not a few cases, that 
by winning over masses of heathen to their purer faith they 
would secure aid, in every part, to the triumph of Israel over 
al} the nations of the earth, under the expected Messiah. 

Outside Palestine, with few exceptions, the Jews spoke 
Greek, more or less purely, as the language then most widely 
in use, and were hence known as “ Hellenists,” or “ Greeks.” 
Great numbers of them came to Jerusalem, to the feasts, from 
the most distant regions, but with them there came, also, not 
a few proselytes from Greek-speaking races; men originally 
heathen, but now won to a more or less complete acceptance 
of Judaism. 

Some of these, for the time in the Holy City, having heard 
of the wonderful sayings and doings of Jesus, and, no doubt, 
of his claim to be the Messiah, for whom they, like the Jews, 
were longing, sought to meet him, and for this end applied 
to Philip, as one of his followers, to bring about an interview. 

Not enjoying the close intimacy with his Master voychsafed 
jo the inner circle of the disciples, Philip, in turn, sought 

Andrew, and the two, thus emboldened by mutual support, 
finally reported the request to our Lord. 

The intimation, apparently so simple, affected Jesus in a 
way Philip and Andrew could not have anticipated, calling 
up in his mind a deep and vivid realization of the near ap- 
proach of his death, through which the salvation he was 
bringing to mankind would be secured for the heathen as 
well as the Jew. That Greeks who had been idolaters should 
wish to see him appeared the first step in that which should 
soon end in the cross, Instead, therefore, of at once bidding 
the strangers approach, he broke out, in his reply to the two 
disciples, into a touching utterance of. his presentiment of 
speedy death; the invitation being only given, as it would 
seem, afterwards, though no further details respecting it are 
recorded, “The hour [appointed] is come,” said he, “that 
the Son of man should be glorified; ” that is, the hour when 
he should pass, through death, to his heavenly glory. 

Then, in effect, he went on: “ Yet, assuredly, my death is 
necessary to the effective and victorious development of my 
work, as that of the grain of wheat is to the future harvest; 
for it must fall into the earth and die to bear its rich increase. 
But it is not I alone who must give up his life thus. It is 
also required of my disciples [Luke 9 : 24; 17: 33; Matt. 
10:39]. He that loveth his life so that he is not willing to 
lay it down, acts so that he brings on himself the far worse 
death of condemnation hereafter; but he who, as it were, 
hates his life, here in this world, so that he yields it up with 
joy, as something standing in the way of his eternal salvation, 
and therefore deserving to be, so far, hated, shall preserve it 
for the life eternal. If any man will truly serve me, let him 
follow me in this free giving up of my life for my work, 





Where I am, there also shall such a faithful servant be, when ° 
I have raised him, at the last day [John 6 : 39 ff, 44, 54], 
and we shall live together in the bliss of my eternal kingdom. 

Yes, such a faithful servant will be honored by the Father.” 

But now, for a moment, the anticipation of death fills him 

with natural shrinking; for, as a man, he had human weak- 

ness in the prospect of the grave, and, gaining the upper 

hand, forces from him the prayer: “Father, save me from 

this hour—from the pangs of death now swiftly approach- 

ing.” But, while he speaks, this cry passes away, before the 
thought of the high purpose of his life, and he continues, 

victoriously, “ But for this end”—to die—“ came I unto this 

hour.” And then he breaks out into the further prayer: 

“Father, glorify thy name” (make known its glory by the 

issues of the death appointed to me)—a prayer, this, which 

was amply fulfilled; for by his death and the glory that fol- 
lowed it the divine plan of salvation was completed, and the 
way opened for its proclamation, through the apostles and 
all his faithful messengers. ever since, to the glory of the 
Father, which was the great end of our Lord’s mission on 
earth, 

Forthwith, we aretold, came a heavenly answer ; for a voice 
sounded out of the upper air: “I have already glorified it [in 
sending thee, and in thy work till now], and will glorify it 
again [by thy approaching exaltation, through death, to thy 
glory].” A divine voice had three times called the young 
Samuel (1 Sam. 3), and had spoken awful words to Moses on 
the mount (Dent. 4: 12, 36), and had been heard by Elijah 
at the cave’s mouth in Horeb (1 Kings 19 : 13); but the 
crowd around Jesus were divided about this heavenly ut- 
terance, some saying the sound was that of thunder, others 
that it was the voice of an angel, though their rabbis, at least 
in later times, recognized in what they called the Bath Kol— 
“the echo of the voice of God” —such divine communications, 
“This voice has come,” said Christ, addressing the throng, 
“not for my sake, but for yours,—to show you that my prayer 
has been heard, and thus to lead you to believe in me, It is, 
indeed, of vital moment that you do so; for this unbelieving 
age is even now about to be judged and condemned for rejeet- 
ing me, by my victorious death and the glory that will fol- 
low, which will show the impotence of my enemies. Espe- 
cially will he who rules this world—the Evil One—feel my 
victory; for through my atoning death his dominion will be 
ended, and he himself cast out from it. And in the place of 
his rule will come mine; for when once I am lifted up from 
the earth, by the cross, and by my ascent to the right hand, 
I will, in the end, draw all men unto myself, away from the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Christ had used the expression “lifted up,” to show that 
he expected the death of the cross; but the multitude, think- 
ing, as all Jews did, that the Christ was to set up an everlast- 
ing kingdom on this earth, and preside over it forever (Psa. 
110: 4; Isa. 9: 7; Dan. 7 : 18, 14), could not understand 
how, as one who claimed to be the Messiah, he could speak 
in this way. “ Who is thig Son of man, this strange Messiah, 
so contrary to the Messiah of the Scriptures?” said they, 
Leaving their curiosity unanswered, and turning them, with 
the earnestness of one about to leave them, to their practical 
interests, Jesus contented himself with replying, “I, the 
light, am with you yet a little while. Be not idly curious, 
but diligent in the use of your opportunity. Walk becoming 
the light which my words cast round you, as men who use 
the day to get to their journey’s end before darkness falls and 
hides their path. While you have the light, believe on it; 
that is, believe on me, that you may become sons of light.” ’ 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





WHAT JESUS THOUGHT ABOUT 
THE CROSS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The remarkBle request of some Greek proselytes to see 
Jesus, interesting as it is, is but the starting-point of the great 
thoughts in this lesson. These carry the evangelist so com- 
pletely away that he does not tell us what came of the request, 
Jesus saw in it the first drops of the shower, the beginning 
of the Gentiles coming to his feet ; and that prospect brought 
with it the vision of the death that must first be endured. 
The theme, then, of the lesson is what Jesus thought and felt 
about the cross. “The place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” We may note a difference in the tone of his words 
before and after the heavenly voice, and so take the whole 
as gathered into four parts. 

1, The prevision of the near cross, and the troubled soul 
of Jesus. The first emotion stirred by the request was tri- 
umph. “The hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified.” Now, the subsequent context shows that the 
“glory” in view is chiefly that-of his bringing men to him- 
self by his death, and that of the return to the pre-incarnate 
glory with the Father. But it is not to be forgotten that in 
this Gospel the cross is always presented as the summit of 
Christ’s glory, rather than as his lowest humiliation. It was 
his throne, because in it were most wondrously manifested the 





redeeming power and love, which are the very flashing cen- 
tral light of all his brightness. In all his life we “behold’ 
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. his glory, ... full of grace and truth ;” but the rays are focused | 


there, where he hangs dying in the dark: There all para- 
doxes met, Shame is glory; weakness is strength; death is life. 

Verses 24-26 point to the wide range of the same paradox 

_ of which the cross is the crowning example. It is seen in 
nature, where fruit is only possible by the destruction of the 
seed, No converts without martyrs, whether’ literally by 
actual death or by the daily dying of self-sacrifice. Life 
exemplifies the law. Eager clutching at the delights of natu- 
ral life, and making it one’s chief aim, is the sure way to lose 
all ite sweetness and to miss the higher life, while the subor- 
dination, and, if needful, the sacrifice of “life in this world,” 
leads straight to the possession of “life eternal.” That was 
the truth for lack of which Greek literature, art, and glory 

. rotted and perished. Discipleship demands the same condi- 
tions. Christ's servant must be Christ’s follower on that road. 
The cross must be his pattern as well as his trust. In a later 
part of this lesson (vs, 31, 32) the virtue of Christ’s death, 
which has no parallel in the servants’ “ following,” is stated; 
but here the possibility and necessity that discipleship shall 
be imitation even of that inimitable death are solemnly de- 
clared, with the appended blessed assurance that faithful fol- 
lowing means final union and lowly service, a share in his 
honor and glory. 

. But swiftly a wave of agitation breaks upon the rock of his 
stedfast will. It is a true wave, but it does break, and the 
rock is unshaken. Jesus had the natural, instinctive human 
recoil from death, and that clashed against the will to suffer. 
Bat it was his “sou!,” not his “spirit,” which was “troubled.” 
The hesitation so pathetically expressed here did not extend 
to his will, and was sinless, Whether we read the prayer 
“Save me from this hour” as a question or as a definite peti- 
tion, it seems to represent the one alternative of “what” he 
“should say,” and is immediately superseded by the prayer 
in which the perturbed soul as well as the unmoved spirit 
unite. It is put aside, because Jesus sees the cross as the 
great purpose of his coming, and so the very sight of the 
dreaded thing as the goal of his work gives strength to em- 
brace it. 

An old monkish salle makes the strengthening angel 
in Gethsemane hold forth a cross, and there is deep truth 
in the picture. The prayer, in which the whole man Jesus 
utters himself, grasps the name “ Father,” and, in filial sub- 
mission and trust, asks only that his name may be glorified. 
That is really a prayer that Jesus may die; but the pain is 
all lost in the contemplation of the issue, and so the universal 
pattern for true sons is set, and the victory in this prelude of 
Gethsemane is won. We can see but a little way into the 
depths of Christ’s nature, and shall better use this tender and 
mysterious shrinking of human weakness overcome by filial 
submission and resolved sacrifice, if we adore the love that 
kept his will so firm, than if we curiously speculate beyond 
our depth. 

2. We have the heavenly voice and how it sounded to dull 
ears (vs. 28, 29). The Revised Version gives “therefore” 
instead of “then” in verse 28, and thus brings out the sig- 
nificant connection of the Voice with that prayer. Such 
prayer is sure of answer, and such filial surrender is sure of 
tokens of the Father’s approval. If our prayers were more 
often like his, we should more often hear the voice following 
close upon them, and repeating in accents, loud as thunder 
and sweet as an angel's speech, our own low breathings turned 
into promises. As in the conspicuous humility of the bap- 
tism, and in the hour on the mountain when the mighty dead 
spake with him of his decease, the Father's voice witnessed 
to him. The past acts of glorifying are those of Christ’s 
earthly ministry; the future, arethe declaring more gloriously 
of that name to the whole world by the cross and subsequent 
triumph. 

very man hears in God’s voice what he is fit to hear. 

Obviously there was an objective something, an audible sound. 
To the deafest there was a vague impression ef some majestic 
noise from heaven, which said nothing, but was grand and 
meaningless asathunder-clap. Others, a little more suscepti- 

' ble, caught something like articulate words, but discerned no 
significance, though they felt their sweetness and dignity, and 
so thought them an angel’s voice. “ Ye therefore hear them 
not, because ye are not of God,” We can dull our ears till 
they will not even recognize God’s voice as thunder, and, if 
it sounds meaningless to us, it is our own fault. 

8, We have Christ’s triumphant vision of the issues of the 
cross (vs. 30-33). Did Jesus not need the Voice? His filial 
submission was perfect, and hig assurance that his death was 
to glorify the Father's name was entire before it came. His 
words do not necessarily imply that he drew no strength from 
it, but only that his strengthening was not its main purpose. 
An absolute negative often in Scripture means a comparative 
one, But how could a voice be sent for people who did not 
understand it? Some of them would; and the deafness of 
men does not compel the dumbness of God. The revelation 
is given, and they who are capable receive it, Let us see 
that we do not make ourselves unfit to profit by what is sent 
for our sakes, 

What did the Voice teach its hearers? The true meaning 

_ of Christ’s past life, and of the great crisis now impending. 


Jesus translates its lessons in the next words, which show 
him, victor over all the shrinking of flesh, triamphing in the 
world-wide and world-saving results of the cross. He antici- 
pates the rapidly approaching hour, and in the eagerness, if 
we may 80 say, of loving self-sacrifice, stretches out to meet 
the coming doom, in that prophetic and repeated “ now.” 
Hig death is the judgment of this world. Does not the fact 
of his death considered as the act of men reveal, as nothing 
else does, the depth of human alienation from God and good- 
ness? If he thought of himself only as a martyr, one among 
many, it was gross exaggeration to say that his death headed 
the black roll of the world’s sins, On that hypothesis of his 
person, there have been many other deaths quite as criminal. 
Only the full-toned view of who and what the victim was 
warrants such a- construction of the guilt of his slaying as 
is here. 

Still more extravagant, on the supposition that Jesus is 
simply the best of men and teachers, is that other triumphant 
ery of victory over the defeated and cast-out “ prince of this 
world.” Only the full-toned view of the death of Christ as 
the sacrifice for the world’s sins can warrant such a construc- 
tion of. its power to redeem the world from the tyranny of 
that Usurper, and to dislodge him from his fortress. He and 
all his hosts hold their own, undisturbed by teachers and 
martyrs, but they flee before the power of the cross of the 
Son of God, “who taketh away the sin of the world.” He 
“made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” 

The judgment and defeat are immediate results of the 
cross, but the last issue, which Jesus stays himself by behold- 
ing, is one that begins, indeed, contemporaneously with these, 
but stretches on ‘through all time, and blesses each coming 
generation. Of course, the “lifting up” here is'primarily a 
designation of the crucifixion (John 3 : 14); but that is con- 
templated in connection with the other lifting up from the 
earth, in his ascension and segsion at the right hand of God. 
To draw men to himself, is the work of Christ till the end of 
the world, His magnet is the cross, That drawing does not 
imply universal yielding to itself, for there may be resistance 
to it; but forevermore there stream out from that cross 
powers which lay hold on hearts, and sweetly and mightily 
grapple them to Jesus, He himself, and nothing less, is the 
center; and what conquers men to be his, is his death. 

Every form of so-called Christianity which weakens or 
obscures the sacrificial death of Jesus weakens the power of 
Christianity, A Christ without a cross is no match for the 
drawings of the world and its prince. This is the grand 
vision on his own death, in which Jesus found strength, and 
in which we shall find peace, pardon, and purity. 

4. We have the objection of the crowd, and Christ’s last 
warnings to the nation. There must have been more spoken 
than is reported, or the people would not have puzzled about 
“the Son of man” being lifted up, since that title is not em- 
ployed in the saying, though it occurs in verse 23. They 
knew that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, and, building on 
passages which spoke of his kingdom as everlasting, they an- 
ticipated Messiah’s permanent, miraculous life on earth. 
They have heard Jesus saying that “the Son of man” is to 
be lifted up from the earth, and they supposed that he was 
speaking of himself by that name; but, if so, what about his 
Messianic claims? They are in a fog, and are pottering about 
interpretations of the law, instead of letting the light, which 
was shining before them, shine into them. 

Texts out of the Prophets were all very well, but, if they 
would open their eyes and their hearts to him standing there 
before them, they would find all their pedantic difficulties 
melt away. The best way to deal with similar trivial objec- 
tions sometimes is to press the positive revelation of Christ, 
and let that speak. So here Jesus does not “ answer” the 
question, but speaks a solemn warning—his last words 
before the cross—to the nation. The time was short. In 
a few minutes he would go over Olivet to Bethany, only to 
return for the upper room and the cross. But still there 
was time, 

Two exhortations are given, the former cates by the 
misery of darkness, the latter by the blessings of transforma- 
tion into light. The former counsels “ walk while ye have the 
light.” Progress in the knowledge of him could yet be won. 
Action correspondent to the light was yet possible, So is it 
ever. And the solemn alternative is certain if we do not 
“walk.” Darkness is, as it were, hurrying up behind, and 
only by diligent carrying out of Christ’s precepts, and press- 
ing towards fuller knowledge, can we eécape it. If it fall on 
us, we shall wander without guide or clear aim, and be lost 
in the desert. The history of Israel ever since is a commen- 
tary on the words, as it strays through the world with no aim 
or hope beyond earth. They are a parable and warning 
for us. : 

But Jesus will not let his last word beathreat. Therefore, 
in still clearer tones, he speaks a merciful invitation and a 
glorious promise. Believe on the light, is his invitation to 
us all. And the gracious hope is offered to each, of becom- 
ing, by faith, changed into the substance of that to which we 
trust, and having all our darkness of sorrow, ignorance, and 
sin, turned into light in the Lord. So some poor wreath of 





cold, wet mist, lying near the rising sun, is suffused with light 





‘in all its dank depths, and glows with radiant hues caught , 
from ihe great light near which it hangs. 


_ Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


A LESSON TO GENTILES. 


Strange that the doctrine of Christ’s drawing all men by 
his death should be first announced to Greeks, What was the 
question that drew out such an answer? Were they so free 
from pride, arrogance, and personal expectation as to make 
that revelation of his kingdom possible ? 

Christ is so anxious to tell men good news that he forces on 
Nicodemus what he did not expect or ask for, on her of Sa- 
maria more than she could receive at first. Christ’s new view 
of death rises on the world like asunrise. If a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it becomes a hundred. There is 
that measure of gain in death, if men die with the right pur- 
pose. Hate of life in this world has life eternal. First a 
great analogy of the corn, then a greater statement (v. 25). 

As the master, so the servant; as the Can, so the Chris- 
tian (v. 26). 

An immediate test comes (v. 27). Preference of the other 
life before this; hating the life that now is, faces him. It is 


Father’s glory to his own life. 

As the test had been public, so was the triumph. The 
voice from heaven came to him in the same crowd. 

Different men heard it according to their different notions. 
To some it was a scaring thunder, to another the infinite 
ecstasy of the divine approval. The same thing may be ter- 
ror or glory to souls personally different. 

How much an inquiring Gentile is permitted to learn 
quickly! He learned that this salvation was for him and his, 
“all men;” that the prince of this world was already con- 
demned ; and that there was light in the world for them to 
walk in. 

It is singular that those Greeks do not appear“to have 
asked any questions beyond the first. There was the usual 
carping on the part of the Jews, bringing up their usual 
misconstructions of prophecy and law, whom it had been 
proved useless to answer; but those Greeks must have stood 
expectantly and receptively to have drawn out such a flood of 
revelation and light. I thank thee, Greek, now, and hope to 
do so in glory. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
’ BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There were certain Greeks among those that went up to worship 
at the feast (v.20). Longing hearts and loving hearts are not 
confined to one race, nor are they exclusively a result of birth 
or external training. The choicest social and family influ- 
ences in the world sometimes fail to secure a right spirit in 
those who are thus favored by their surroundings; and again 
a delightful spirit will manifest itself in those whose surround- 
ings give no help in the right direction, The.Jew had an 
advantage in his birth, but, unless he improved that advantage, 
it became as nothing to him. The outside Greek was under 
a disadvantage at the start, but he could overcome that dis- 
advantage by turning God-ward with a heartiness which is 
lacking in many a astive Jew. If you are as a Jew or asa 
Greek in your original privileges, understand that it is your 
spirit, and not your birth, that decides your personal relations 
with God. 

We would see Jesus (v.21). A question of questions eighteen 
centuries ago is the question of questions to-day. How can 
we see Jesus? The fact that those Greeks expressed their 
desire in that direction in their day gave them a place in his- 
tory. It is the basis of their good name in memory. Any 
seeker after truth,‘aby lover of science, at the present time, 
who fails to ask this question in all earnestness and sincerity, 
fails of the highest and wisest and most important research. 
He who does ask this question, and presses it to an answer, 
is the truest scientist and the noblest seeker after all-important 
truth. . 

He that loveth his life loseth i (v. 25). This paradox is a 
practical truth, of universal and unyarying application in 
every sphere and phase of human lifes Selfishness is in itself 
self-ruin. No man who gives himself the first place in his 
thoughts and wordsand actions is ever well cared for. The 
surest way of promoting one’s own welfare is by losing sight 
of one’s own welfare. Not until a man lives for something 
beyond his own happiness, has he a possibility of being happy. 
The man who lives to enjoy eating and drinking, never enjoys 
eating and drinking, in comparison with the man who makes 
these things incidental to his life. The man who lives only 
to get money, never has moriéy Hough to satisfy him, The 
man who would rather be loved than to have any other 
earthly possession, is never loved as the man who lives a 
loving life, and who loves to love more than he loves to be 
loved. And if a man were wholly bent on casing for his own 
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life, life would be a continual burden to him. In the material, 
in the mental, and in the spiritual world, it is a trath of 
truths that he that toveth his life loseth it, and that self-for- 
getfulness is a prerequisite of a true possession of self. 

There came... a voice out of heaven.... The multitude .. . 
saig that it had thundered: others said, An angel hath spoken 
(vs. 28, 29). After all, more depends on the hearer than on 
the speaker, on the reader than on the writer. Shakespeare 
or Robert Browning, Thomas 4 Kempis or John Bunyan, 
has, in one sense, the same voice to all; and in another sense 
his words are, in their meaning, as varied as the capacity of 
those whom they reach. Some say, “ It is thunder ;” others 
say, “An angel hath spoken;” others again welcome the 
message of a better and a nobler self in the words of univer- 
sal truth, The voice of God, which speaks down through 
the ages in the Book of books, tests its hearers to-day. The 
voice itself is not on trial, but those who listen are. Whether 
it sounds as the voice of a Father, as the message of an angel, 
or as a rumbling of thunder, depends on the capacity and the 
spirit of those to whom it comes, There is a sense in which 
‘God himself cannot so speak that his voice shall be alike 
musical and alike welcome to every human ear—with those 
ears as they are. 

Jesus... said, This voice hath not come for my sake, but for 
your sakes (v. 30); In one sense, it makes little difference to 
God whether we believe on him or not; but, in every sense, 
it makes all the difference in the world to us, It is for our 
sakes, not for God's, that every commandment of God, that 
every warning, and that every promise, is made explicit in 
the Bible. It is for our sakes, not for God’s, that every chas- 
tening and trial to which we are subjected comes to us in this 
world of probation. We are so apt to think of these things 
as done for God’s own sake, and we are so prone to wish that 
he were not quite so exacting. If only we should realize the 
truth as it is, weashould see that each added lesson from God 
and each added trial is an added evidence of his loving 
watchfulness over us, and of his loving willingness to do one 
thing more in our behalf. 

Yet a litile while is the light among you. Walk while ye have 
the light, that darkness overtake you not (v. 35). If only we 
appreciated our privileges while they are available, as we are 
likely to appreciate them when they have passed beyond our 
reach, we should make our greatest successes at the very 
points where now we make our greatest failures. A child does 
not look upon his home opportunities as a man looks back upon 
them. College life looks very different to a student while it is 
passing and when it has passed. When the grave closes over 
a dear one, we wonder that we could have been so careless of 
the treasure that was ours in the intercourse which that grave 
has brought to an end. But it is useless to mourn over the 
misspent eleven hours of daylight, if even one hour remains 
to us. To improve the time that remains is more impoflant 
than to bewail the lost time. “ Yet a little while is the light 
among you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness 
overtake you not.” , 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The verses of each lesson may be looked upon as a string 
of pearls, each verse being a pearl. But as there are pearls 
largé and small, so, even among verses that are the sayings 
of the Master himself, there are some more important than 
others. This is the case in this lesson; and, after the teacher 
has drawn out the lesson story from the class, and made any 
needed explanations, he may take up the lesson as a collec- 
tion of pearls, and enlist the class in the effort to select those 
of greatest price. Let the scholars suggest the verses that 
they think are of especial value, and then tell why they think 
so. This will stimulate them to independent thought, and 
will draw out many valuable suggestions; for I find that even 
small children have thoughts that are well worth our careful 
attention. .Of course, the teacher must have done this same 
thing himself before going to the class, so that he may be able 
rightly to guide the scholars in their work. 

As suggestive along this line, we give some of the verses that 
seem to us pearls, and the reason why we so esteem them. 
Verse 21 is such a one. So far as I know, this is the only 
time that ever Gentiles came with the request that these 
Greeks preferred on their lips, since the coming of the wise 
men from the East. And yet, of all desires that could ani- 
mate their breasts, this was the most reasonable; for though 
there were in Jerusalem at that time many objects that were 
well worth s@eing, and many persons of national reputation, 
there was none like Jesus. He was the most wonderful man 
that had ever lived, and, in their desire to see and converse 
with him, they showed a most earnest spirit. We are not 
told a word that he said to them, but, if his conversation was 
anything like that which he held with Nicodemus, or with 
the woman at the well, they never forgot a word of what he 
said. In this matter, these Greeks set us an excellent exam- 
ple. All that these Sunday-school lessons are intended to 

accomplish, is to enable the scholars to see Jesus. If we fail 
in this, we fail in thet which is most important; and if in this 


we succeed, it makes but litjle difference what else we do, A 
good question then was this, and one that each one should 
ask with ail earnestness; for, if we fail to see him, we fail of 
that which is of more importance than all else put together, 
—just as the bitten Israelite might see all manner of things in 
that camp, and be none the better for it, while a look at the 
brazen serpent was enough to make him a well man again. 

Another pearl is to be found in verse 24. In this verse is 
hidden a deep spiritual truth. It is only another way of 
stating that if a man lose his life he shall save it, and if he 
save it he shall lose it. The greatest influence that has ever 
streamed forth from the Master has come from his death. 
So too with many’a man his best work has been done in his 
dying hour, and by virtue of the fact that he was willing to 
die. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church” 
has been proved to be a true saying. If we so believe a thing 
that we are willing to die for it, the chances are ten to one 
that we shall persuade others to believe it as well; and so 
truth will spread, In fact, that which the world needs more 
than anything else is, not men who can live for the truth, 
but men who can die for it. Then, and by the very fact of 
their death, the truth will make progress. This is an ap- 
parent contradiction, but is in reality a fundamental truth. 

Still looking for pearls, I find one in verse 26. Here isa 
principle laid down: “If any man serve me, let him follow 
me.” Then there come two great promises: “And where I 
am, there shall also my servant be,” and “If any man serve 
me, him will my Father honour.” ‘To be a true servant of 
Christ involves the following in his footsteps of which he 
speaks, It means having the mind of Christ in us, so that, 
being placed as he was, we shall act as he did. This means 
having the spirit of humility and the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
There is no possibility of being a servant of the Master and 
yet having a proud spirit. The two things cannot go to- 
gether; and, if any one who cherishes a proud spirit thinks 
that he is a follower of Christ, the sooner he undeceives him- 
self the better for him. But if any one follows the Master in 
spirit, then there are for him the two promises. Where Jesus 
ts, there he is to be; and in that abode God the Father will 
do him honor. How much this means we cannot now under- 
stand, but we may get some glimpse of it if we try to imagine 
what would take place in some earthly court if the sovereign 
were to try to do honor to some of his subjects. Would it not 
make them happy to be the recipients ‘of the sovereign’s 
honor and reward? Well, as high as God is above earthly 
sovereigns, so much greater is the honor that he will bestow 
on those who follow his Son. This makes us sure that some 
very humble people in this world, whom no one ever thought 
much of, will in that world shine‘with a radiance that will 
surprise many. 

The golden text is another of these precious pearls, It 
says that the cross of Christ is to be the great drawing power; 
or, to put it better, that Christ on the cross is to be the great 
attraction to the world. Oh that this might sink deep into 
our hearts! for we are so apt to feel that Christ as teacher, or 


| as thiracle worker, or as example, is to be the power that is 


to draw the world to himself; And so many preachers and 
teachers dwell much on him in these relations, and little on 
him asthe Crucified One. Yet, if you take the cross out of the 
Bible, you simply have no Bible left. They know this in 
heaven better than we do on earth; for there, when they 
sing their highest songs of praise, they sing, “Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
And John, catching the spirit of their praises, says, ‘“ Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, ... to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.” The very pith of the atonement is found, therefore, 
in this verse; and it may well rank alongside of John 3; 16 as 
a pearl of great price. 
New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 





Question upon the raising of Lazarus; of the Jews who 
went to the tomb with the sisters, and witnessed the wonder. 
Many of them, we are told, believed on Jesus, “but some of 
them went away to the Pharisees, and told them the things 
Jesus had done.” The priests and Pharisees held a council 
to decide what they could do to Jesus; for, they said, “if we 
let him thus alone, all men will believe on him, and then the 
Romans will come and destroy us all.” The high-priest 
reproved them, and said they ought to know that it would be 
better that one man should die than the whole nation. From 
that day they were determined to put Jesus to death, and that 
Lazarus must die too. Where was Jesus when Martha and 
Mary sent him the message? He went away from Jerusa- 
lem again, and stayed until a few days before the time for the 
passover. 

At Bethany.—Just six days before the passover Jesus came 
to Bethany. The next evening he was at a supper where 
Lazarus was one of the guests, It was at the house of Simon, 
who had been a leper, and Martha served at the supper. 
Mary came behind Jesus as he reclined at the table, and 





opened a box of very costly perfumed ointment. She poured 





it over him, even to hig feet, and wiped them with her long 
flowing hair. It was so sweet that the odor filled the house, 
Do you know who found fault, and said it was a waste? Jesus 
knew the love it meant, that Mary would not wait until his 
death to bring her offering ; for he said, “She hath anointed 
my body aforehand for the burying.” Did the disciples seem 
to understand how soon Jesus would die? 

In Jerusalem.—It was almost time for the feast of the pass- 
over. Many people from distant places were coming to keep 
the feast. What feast was it? On the first day of the week 
Jesus rode into the city. All along the way from the Mount 
of Olives a crowd gathered, carrying branches of palm-trees 
and crying “ Hosanna!” Some scattered leaves and boughs 
in the way; so for once he entered Jerusalem likeakirg, He 
taught in the temple courts, and spoke many parables in the 
three days he was in the city, going each night to stay in 
Bethany. 

The Gentiles.—On Tuesday, before he left the temple for the 
last time, some men who were called Greeks had come up to 
the feast. They were not Jews, but Gentiles, and came to 
worship. We do not know how many, or what was in their 
hearts except one wish. They came to Philip, and this is 
what they said, “ We would see Jesus.” Philip told Andrew, 
and together they told Jesus of the waiting strangers who 
wanted to see him. Jesus talked with the disciples and the 
Greeks, and told them he was soon to die. Did he call it 
dying? When he talked of Lazarus being dead, he said he 
was asleep; for death is often called a sleep. But it was 
another word which he used when he talked of his own death, 

Glorified —Do you know what that word means? Jesus 
used it as he said, “ The hour is come that the Son of man 
should be glorified.” He had been poor and lowly, the Son 
of God had taken the form and nature of man, and =zore than 
eighty times is called the Son of man. He told them the 
time had almost come for him to die for the world. How 
plainly Jesus taught his lessons! The people all knew, as 
you do, how seeds are planted in the ground and die, but out 
of each little seed life will come. Did you ever plant seeds? 
What did you see coming up out of the earth? So Jesus 
talked of a grain of wheat, that to bear grain it must be put 
into the egrth and die. It was to show them that he was to 
die, be put in the grave, and rise again; that a life laid down 
was like the seed, but the soul should rise to life eternal, like 
the fruitful plant from the buried seed. Jesus knew all that 
would come upon him in the next few days and nights, and 
he said, “Now is my soul troubled.” To whom did Jesus 
speak in every time of trouble? He seemed like one thitk- 
ing aloud when he asked himself, “ What shall I say? Shall 
I ask my Father to save me from this hour?” But he at 
once answered, “It was for this very time that I came;” then : 
he prayed, not for himself only, “ Father, glorify thy name,” 
How instantly the Father in heaven hears every word of 
prayer onearth! A voice answered, “I have both glorified 
it,and will glorify it again.” It was when Jesus suffered 
shame and pain, glory was upon him. How had the Father 
glorified the Son at his baptism? How when he was upon 
the mountain when Moses and Elias came to talk with him? 
He had glorified the Son in every miracle and work of mercy, 
In this time of trouble, Jesus had the presenge of the Father 
and the sure promise of glory coming again upon him. 

Lifted Up.—What is our golden text? It was in this talk 
that Jesus told how he shou!d die. Did all who listened to 
Jesus hear the voice from heaven? Some heard a sound 
which they did not understand ; they “said it had thuadéred; 
others said, An angel hath spqken to him.” Jesus to!2 them’ 
the voice came for their sakes; it was that they might hear 
and believe. What did he say about being lifted up from the 
earth? Had he ever before talked to his disciples of dying, 
or of the many things which he should suffer? When he 
talked with Nicodemus, long before, of the serpent Modes 
lifted up, what did he say of the Son of man? The company 
of Greeks and others who listened the last day he was in the 
temple courts asked him some questions. They said, “ We 
have heard out of the law that Christ abideth forever, but 
now you say the Son of man must be lifted up. Who is this 
Son of man?” 

A Light.—What did Jesus call himself when he touched 
the eyes of the man who was born blind? He called himself 
a light as he told them that the light would be with them 
but a little while; he warned them to walk in the light, and 
again he said, “I am come a light into the world, that who- 
soever believeth on me may not abide in the darkness.” 

Did They Believe ?-—Jesus left the temple courts and the 
city of Jerusalem, not to enter it again until a few hours before 
he was brought there a prisoner. Those who had séen his 
face and the signs and wonders he did, had heard his voice, 
could not forget. Some would not believe, but even among 
the rulers some did believe on bim that he was Christ, the 
Son of God; but even these would not confess it,—for they 
were afraid they would be put out of the synagogue, and they 
loved the glory of men more than the glory of God. Did 
they know the real meaning of “glorified”? Do you? 

The Oross.—We can now understand the words “ lifted up,” 
better than the Gentiles did who heard our golden text. 
How does Jesus draw all men unto him? Is he doing it 
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now? Can we have any share, or canewe help to draw all to 
the cross of Christ? How? 


Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“THERE WERE CerTAIN GreEKs.”—These were, as the 
word in the original implies, not Hellenized Hebrews (or 
“Grecians,” Acts 6 : 1, ete), but Gentile Greeks (“ proselytes 
of the gate”); that is, foreigners who were not circumcised, 
and did not conform to the ceremonial law of Moses, but who 
believed in the one true God, the Lord Jehovah, and were 
admitted to the outer court of the temple, the court of the 
Gentiles, and whose sacrifices were received. Various inci- 
dental remarks in Jewish writers show that such proselytes 
were by no means uncommon. For instance, one of the seven 
decrees of the Great Council was that Gentiles should only 
offer burnt-offerings, and not thank-offerings; and the reason 
given in the gloss for this is that the mind of a Gentile who 
desired to offer must be toward heaven, and that therefore he 
would rather have his sacrifice wholly consumed by fire to 
God than eaten by men, as the thank-offerings were. Gen- 
tiles frequently sent burnt-offerings, without personally pre- 
senting them; and it is ordered in the Mishna that in such 

. Cases the accompanying drink-offering was to be supplied at 
the cost of the congregation. Josephus also tells us that the 
foundation of the war with the Romans was laid by a pro- 
posal of Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high-priest, that 
those who ministered in holy things should accept no sacri- 
fice at the hands of a Gentile. The elders who resisted the 
proposal reminded them that their forefathers beautified and 

orned the temple from gifts devoted by the Gentiles, and 

at they had always received offerings from those of other 
nations, There have been many conjectures as to who these 
Greeks were. They come to Philip, whose namé is Greek, 
and who possibly, belonging to the North, where there was 
a large non-Jewish population, may have had Greek connec- 
tions or friends. It has therefore been conjectured that they 
were from the parts of Decapolis, and had personal acquaint- 
ance with Philip. There are also other claimants for the 
honor of having been seekers after Jesus from afar. The tra- 
dition that these Greeks were the bearers of a letter to Christ 

‘from Abgarus, king of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, has been 
received very widely, both in the Eastern and Western 
churches. It is a very early tradition, and the pretended 
letter of Abgarus, and the reply of Jesus, are recorded by 
Eusebius, and were accepted in his time. He professes to 
have obtained them from the archives of Edessa, The 
Armenians identify the messengers with their own national- 
ity, and claim that Abgarus was king of Armenia. But, 
although all historical critics agree in pronouncing the let- 
ters apocryphal, there is less reason for rejecting the tradition 
that Thaddeus, soon after the dispersion of the disciples from 
Jerusalem, carried the gospel {nto Armenia. We know that 
when Gregory the Illuminator, who was born A.D. 257, pro- 
claimed the message throughout Armenia, he found Chris- 
tians everywhere, and a church which, though sorely perse- 
cuted and oppressed, had existed from apostolic times, He 
was, in fact, rather the restorer than the founder of the 
Armenian Church, which became the church of the whole 
nation half * century before the cross was emblazoned on the 
standard of Rome. The Armenians may justly claim to be 
the oldest Christian nation in the world. But whether it 
were these Greeks who first carried to the far East the report 
of what they had seen or heard of Jesus, or no, they, at the 
close of our Lord’s life, bring the Gentile family into fellow- 
ship with him, just as the wise men from Chaldea had done 
at, his entrance into the world. “Chaldeans from the East 
had sought the cradle of Jesus; these Greeks from the West 
came to his cross,” 

The College, Durham, England. 
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BY PROFESSOR DR. H. V. HILPRECHT. 


Tue Hesrew Hovr.—As the Israelites of the earlier 
times had no name for single days of the week except the 
Sabbath, so the old Hebrew language has no word for “ hour.” 
The division of a day into twelve hours is originally from the 
Babylonians, and it was adopted by the Hebrews in the time 
of the exile. The later Jews used the Aramaic sha‘uh,— 
“ moment, a short while,” to signify an hour. As the day in 
Palestine, beginning with sunrise and ending with sunset, 
varied, according to the season, between fourteen hours twelve 
minutes and nine hours forty-eight minutes, so the hour 
had a varying length, fluctuating between forty-nine and 
seventy-one minutes. The division of an hour into sixty 
minutes and 3,600 seconds is also derived from the ancient 
Babylonians. 

Tue Voice or Tauxper.—The rabbis told of “bath-qdl ;” 
that is, “the echo of a heavenly voice in a sensible sound, or 
even in human words.” The theory of it represents a lower 
form of revelation subordinate to prophecy, and even to the 
hagiographic inspiration of a Dcvid and a Solomon. The 
rabbis knew very well how great the difference was between 


their own age and that of the prophets. According to their 
opinion, the Holy Spirit was taken away from Israel since the 
death of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malgchi. In his stead, the 
“bath-qél” was intended to prepare the people for the remark- 
able voice of the last time of the second temple; but even 
that became silent shortly before the destruction of the temple 
in Jerusalem. ‘ 
University of Pennsylvania, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Yer a Litrte WHILE THE Licut 1s AMona You.”— 
“In thy light shall we see the light” (Psa. 36: 9) is inter- 
preted by the Jewish fathers to refer to “the light of the 
Messiah.” Jesus was therefore simply following the pointing 
of common tradition, when he said, “I am the light of the 
world.” There are glimmerings of truth in the following 
parable: “ Satan said to the holy and blessed God, ‘O thou 
Lord of the world, for whom is the light, which is hidden 
under the throne of thy glory?” And God answered, ‘It is 
for him who shall drive thee back, and put thee to shame.’ ” 
Tibevias, Pulestine. 
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’ WHAT PROPHETS SAID. 


Mal. 1:11; Isa. 49:6; 56:8; 60:3, 5, 


WHAT JESUS SAID. 


John 10 ;: 16, 


WHAT THESE GENTILES. SAID. 


Jobn 12 : 21, 


WHAT YOU MAY SAY, 


Psa. 41:4; 27:8 











JESUS LIFTED UP 
WILL Passe att men 1° BIM. 


FROM SIN. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

“ From the éross uplifted high.” 
“When I survey the wondrous cross.”’ 
“ Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 

“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 

“ The cross it standeth fast.” 

“ Whoever receiveth the crucified One.” 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR ‘THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Wuat INTERVENES.—About when were the words of 
this lesson spoken? (John 12: 23, 36; 13:1.) What two 
things resulted from the raising of Lazarus? (John 11: 
53-57.) What things occurred during Christ’s return from 
Ephraim? (Luke 17: 11-19; Matt. 19: 13-15; 1¢ :46-22; 
Mark 10: 46-52; Luke 19: 1-10.) What happened after his 
return? (John 12: 1-8; Luke 19: 29-44; Mark 11: 15-19.) 
What are the subjects of the chief discourses he gave during 
these weeks? (Matt. 19: 3-12; 19: 23-30; 20: 20-28; 21 : 23-27; 
22: 15-22; 22: 23-33 ; 22:34-46; 23:1-39; Mark 12:41-44; Luke 
17 : 20-37) of the parables? (Matt. 20: 1-16; 21 : 27-32; 21: 
33-46 ; 22: 1-14; Luke 18: 1-8; 18: 9-14; 19: 11-27.) What 
miracles did he work? (Luke 17 : 11-19; Mark 10: 46-52; 
Matt. 21:18-22.) *° 

2. Seexine Lire (vs. 20-22).—What is the distinction 
between these “ Hellenes” and the “ Hellenists” of Acts 
6:1? What was the feast? Why, possibly, did the Greeks 
go to Philip? Why did Philip go to Andrew? (John 
1:44) Why could not the Greeks go where Christ was? 
What features of the account give color to the theory that 





they came to invite Christ to withdraw from the Jews to the 


Greeks? Of what wider seeking was this event prophetic? 
(Acts 15 : 12.) ; 
3. Lire THRovGH Deatu (vs. 23, 24).—How was Christ 
glorified ? (John 13: 31, 32; 17:1.) Why was this death 
glorious? (Heb. 2: 10; Rev. 5:9.) What made Christ 
think his hour was come? Who also used the parable of 
the buried seed? (1 Cor. 15 : 36-38.) What “much fruit,” 
which death alone made possible, is Christ’s life bearing? 
(John 12: 32.) What alone, then, makes it possible for us 
to obey John 15:87? (Rom. 6: 2-11; Gal. 2: 20; 5: 24.) 
What is “ abiding alone” ? (Eph. 2 : 12.) 
4. Lire THROUGH Loss (v. 25).—How do you know that 
Christ did not condemn the highest things of this life, 
such as social intercourse? (John 2: 1-11; Luke 10: 38, 
39, ete.) wealth, rightly used? (Luke 14: 18,14; 16: 9-11; 
18 : 22) power? (Matt. 22:21) knowledge? (Luke 2: 46-52; 
10: 27; John 5: 39.) What good things must we lose for a 
time in order to gain these? (1 Cor. 9: 25.) When are these 
to be hated? (Matt. 5: 29; Luke 14: 26, 27; Mark 10: 24.) 
Why are they to be hated? (Matt. 10: 39; 19: 29.) Why 
do we find our life in losing it? (Matt. 6 : 32-34.) . 

5. Lire THROUGH SERVICE (v. 26).—What does “ where 
I am?” mean, besides place? (John 15:11; Matt. 28: 20; 
17: 20; Eph. 4:13.) Why does Christ want us with him? 
(John 17 : 22-26.) .What sort of following serves Christ? 
(Matt, 25 : 34-40.) How will our ordinary business be trans- 
formed, when Christ’s theory of life is practiced by us? What, 
after all, was Christ’s answer to the Greeks? (John 18 : 36.) 

6. THe Lire-Grver TROUBLED (v. 27).—At what other 
times was Christ thus “troubled” ? (Matt. 26: 38, 39; Luke 
12:50; John 13: 21.) Why was he permitted to be troubled? 
(Heb. 2:17,18.) For what cause had he come to that hour? 
(John 18 ; 37.) What should Christ’s finding it hard to do 
right teach us? 

7.°Tue Lire-Grver ConFIRMED (vs. 28-30).—What simi- 
lar prayer did Christ afterwards utter? (Matt.26:42.) When 
before had God’s voice audibly testified for him? (Matt. 3: 
17; Luke 9: 35.) When before had Christ made an ex- 
planation like this? (John 11: 42.) What was the voice to 
do for them ? 

8. Tue Lire-Giver Drawine (vs. 31-34).—How was 


| Christ’s life and death a judgment of the world? (Matt. 


12: 30; 2 Cor. 2:16.) Who is “the prince of this world”? 
(John 14: 30; 16:11; 2 Cor.4:4; Eph.6:12.) Why is 
he so called ? (John 17:16; Jas.4:4.) From what, and 
how, is he being cast out? Why is the cross attractive? 
(Heb. 2:9.) What scripture foretells Christ’s “ abiding”? 
(Psa. 110: 4; Ezek. 37:25; Dan. 2: 44; 7:14; Micah 4:7.) 
How does “the Son of,man” still disappoint “the natural 
man”? (1 Cor. 2: 14.) 

9. Tue Lire-Giver WirHpRAWwrine (vs. 35, 36).—How 
was Christ’s answer better than an explanation? How may 


warning does this possibility give us? (Isa. 55 : 6.) 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. At what feast was Christ? 2. Who wanted to see him 
there? 3. Why, probably, did they seek him? 4. In an- 
swer, what did Christ prophesy about himself? 5. And what 
did he say would be the result of his crucifixion? (golden 
text.) 6. How is that result being accomplished? 7. How 
are we, like Christ, to find our jives? 8. What is meant by 
losing our lives that we may find them? . 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Although the Greeks of John 12 : 20 were probably prose- 
lytes, and not Hellenistic Jews, their presence in the temple 
brings into view the extent and importance of that great 
dispersion of the Hebrew people, which included a far larger 
part of the nation than was to be found at home. This dis- 
persion began with the two Assyrian captivities of Israelites 
and the two Babylonia captivities of Judeans. It was en- 
larged by the voluntary migration to Egypt of a large part 
of the Judeans after the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 42-44). 
Later, we find forced migrations carried out by Artaxerxes 
Ochus, king of Persia, and by Pompey, who carried hundreds 
of Jews to Rome. Besides this, the advantages of trade at- 
tracted many to the commercial! centers, which grew up through 
the conquests first of Alexander and then of the Romans. 
Strabo, writing 85 B. C., says the Jews had come into every 
city, nor was it easy to find a place that had not its Jews. 
King Agrippa I. writes to the emperor Caligula (A. D. 37-41) 


that Jerusalem is the capital, not only of Jerufalem, but of - 


most countries, by reason of the colonies which have gone 
forth from it. In the Iranian Empire beyond the Euphrates, 


the Jews were numbered by millions; and Philo estimates 
that there were a million in Egypt, while Josephus claims 
that the percentage of them in S¥fria“Was higher than in any 
other region. It was noted even in those times that the Jew 
became a trader more easily than anything else, and showed 
an especial repugnance to farming. 





In the sphere of mind the dispersion was an intermediary 


“No. 89. 





we turn spiritual light ‘into darkness? (Jer. 13:16.) What. 


which included the countries of the four original “ captivities,”’ 
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between the Hebrew nation and that of the classic world. 
The Jews of the dispersion both received and gave, First 
the Book of Wisdom and Aristobulus, and then Philo, show 
the attempt to blend Greek philosophy with Hebrew “ wis- 
dom.” Enxzechiel the dramatist and a few other poets show 
that the forms of Greek poetry were applied. to biblical 
subjects. 

But the Jew gave more than he got. His monotheism 
acted as an effective criticism of the idolatry of the ancient 
world, and hastened the decay of the mythologies. Besides 
this diffusive influence, he was zealous to make proselytes from 
paganism; and the number of those who, like Horace’s friend, 
kept the weekly sabbath, must have been considerable. Jose- 
phus boasts: “Among the multitudes for a long time back 
there has been an emulation of our piety; nor is there a city 
of the Greeks nor even of the Barbarians, nor a nation, where 
the sabbath we keep has not turned up ; and where the fasts 
and lightings of lamps, and much of what is enjoined on us 
as to diet, is not strictly observed. They seek also to imitate 
us with reference to our harmony with each other, our dis- 
tribution of possessions, our industry in the arts, and our 
stoutness in enduring punishment in the maintenance of 
our laws.” * 

But the ancient world was repelled by the exclusiveness of 
the Jews. Even their proselytism had this mark. The prose- 
lyte was not a convert ; he was not received to brotherhood 
on a footing of equality with his new associates, The num- 
bers of these proselytes increased the importance and strength- 
ened the influence of the Jews, without throwing open to the 
pagans the brotherhood of Israel. Hence that eagerness to 
win proselytes on any terms, and irrespective of their per- 
sonal character, which our Lord rebuked, Hence also the 
readiness to employ for this purpose such deliberate forgeries 
as the pretended sibylline books and other spurious docu- 
ments bearing venerable names,—a sin from which Christians 
were not entirely free, but of which the Jew set the example. 
With the final dispersion of the nation, and the spread of 
Christianity, the work of proselytism came to an end. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is better to die in the place where one is set of God, than 
to live in any other place, Dying in the field of God’s choos- 
ing is better than living in a field of gurown choosing. This 
was the truth illustrated and emphasized by our Lord at the 
time when the question was whether he would have an inter- 
view with the Greeks who desired to see him, or would re- 
main shut in among the Jews at the cost. of his life. 

Life among the Jews, with a cruel death as its immediate 
issue, seemed a very narrow sphere for one like the Son of 
man—whd was the Son of God. A larger sphere seemed to 
open out, with grander possibilities, when the representatifes 
of the world’s best thinking and aspiring came as if to invite 
him to be their great leader. But the narrower sphere was 
the one of God’s choosing for his Son; therefore that Son 
was ready to reject the world’s proffer of a broader sphere. 

Dying is better than living, when standing where God has 
told us to stand brings death, and when life can be preserved 
only by desertitig that post. It matters not that the call 
seems to be for the reaching of more souls and the doing of 
more good ; if it be a call to a larger field of one’s own choice, 
away from the smaller field of God’s choice, the call should 
be counted a temptation, and not an opportunity. 

Had Jesus gone into the outside world to preach his gospel 
to the Greeks, he might have lived on to be a new force in 
the civilization of his age. By accepting his mission within 
the limits of his Palestinian home, he died, and became the 
Saviour of the world. 

And so he illustrated the working of a great law in God’s 
universe. “Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 

The aim of each and all of us should be, not to live as long 
as seems possible, and to do as much as seems possible, but to 
be where God would have us to be, and to,do what God would 
have us to do, whether our life be long or short, whether our 
work appears to be little or great. 


ADDED POINTS. 


As long as the world stands, there will be a longing for in- 
tereeders and mediators. A child will ask mama to speak to 
papa. One scholar will ask another scholar to lay a matter 
before the teacher. He who seeks a political favor will seek 
it through some friend of the appointing power. What a 
comfort there is in the knowledge that we have a mediator 
and an intercessor between us and God, in the man Christ 
Jesus ! 

It is important to know when our hour of highest service 
hascome. To miss that hour, is to miss our life’s best oppor- 
tunity. 

Service involves following. If the Master goes into battle, 
the servant must follow him thither. Only by such following 
in faithful service in time of danger can any servant hope 
to be with his Master when the hour of triumph has come. 


Shall we ask to be spared the conflict which we have volun- 
teered to-enter? When the end of our life-course has come, 
dying is better than living. ; 
In the final conflict with evil, Jesus is sure of triumph. 
They who are one with him in the conflict shall be one with 
him in the triumph. 
“Who is this Son of man?” That is a question that we 
need to be able to answer. 

Light and darkness are both available. We can choose 
between them, and we must accept the consequences of our 
choice. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 


Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem....September 29 to October 1 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk, .............cccessssssenes soneees October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland... ......... ....cce00 cesses seeseeeee October 13-15 





New Brunawick, provincial, at Sussex............... October 20-22 
Ontario, provincial, at Ottawa............s.0008 esses October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, provincial, at Halifax............. *seeeOctober 27-29 
New Hampshire, state, at Wolf borough...........+ November 3-5 
Wisconsin, state, at Jamesville..........05...006 00000 November 17-19 


Michigan, state, at Muskegon............0.00100 seeseeees December 1-3 





AN APPEAL FROM MR. MOODY. 
To THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC: 

As one of your fellow-laborers in the kingdom 
of Christ, will you kindly permit me to address you on 
a subject in which I am sure you as well as myself are 
deeply interested? The cry of the perishing unreached 
by the gospel is heard everywhere. In our own land, in 
the great cities, in towns and country districts, under the 
very shadow of churches, are multitudes hardly touched 
by the personal ministry of Christians. The pulpits can- 
not reach them. The regular ministry, though able and 
willing, are inadequate to the work of evangelizing these 
masses. The harvest is too great, and the laborers are 
too few. The Lord of the harvest must send forth more 
laborers. This surely the Master desires todo. He has 
laid the burden heavily on many hearts. From all 
directions come loud calls for reinforcements, The most 
earnest and industrious workers realize most fully the 


laboring to accomplish it. I am persuaded that the 
time has fully come when a great host of earnest, spirit- 
baptized men and women must be thrust out into the 
field, whose chief qualifications for the work of soul- 
rescue are a knowledge and heart experience of the 
Word of God, a burning love for Christ and fellow-men, 
and the enduement of power from on high. Pastors, 
churches, missions, evangelists, are calling loudly for 
such workers. Letters of application are constantly 
pouring in upon me from all directions. If I had the 
trained workers, I could send them out into the field by 
hundreds. Is not this the pleading voice of the Master 
calling for laborers? Is it not a great crisis of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for the church of Christ? 

How shall the call be answered? How shall the 
increasing demand for laborers be met? The Lord has 
put his spirit upon many young men and women, some 
of them but. recently converted, most of them without 
early advantages of education, a majority of them poor, 
but with valuable discipline and experience of hard 
labor, privation, and struggle; and these men and women 
are standing before the churches, as if in answer to the 
prayers for laborers, waiting for some Christian hand to 
help them into the field of service. They must have 
some preparation, some training, to do the work which 
the Lord has laid on their hearts. Where shall they 
get it? 

For the training of just such persons provision has 
been made in the schools which have sprung up under 
the hand of the Lord at Chicago. The Chicago Bible 
Institute provides for thorough instruction in the Word 
of God, in music, and in methods of Christian work, 
training the students through actual experience of gity 


they seek. The school thus serves also as a testing-place, 
where all students can satisfy themselves and others, by 
actual experiment, as to whether they are fitted for the 
particular calling which they may have chosen. In this 
school there might and should be a thousand students 
in course of training. The rates for tuition and board 
have been put as low as possible, far below the real cost, 
or only $150 a year. 

But what can be done for the many young men and 
women, of the very class most desired and needed, who 
cannot enter the Institute even at such a low rate, be- 





cause they have no means? How can they enter? In 


need of increasing their numbers, and are praying and }: 


mission work and use of the Bible for such service as 


this way: Christian people who realize that they are 
stewards of God can supply the means, thus enabling 
such persons to prepare for a life-work of Christian ser- 
vice in schools, mission fields, churches, homes, and 
places of business. Can money be put to better use than 
thus to transmute it into Christian character, life, and 
service? Many are doing this. Many more ought to 
do it, Many more will do it when they begin to realize 
the privilege and the joy of it. Here is an open door 
of great usefulness. Will you not come to the help of 
some young man or woman who longs for a chance to 
prepare for more efficient Christian work, but cannot 
provide the necessary means ? 

May I make this letter so personal as to ask if you 
could.not undertake the support of a student for a single 
year? 

The reports of that student’s work during the year 
will, I believe, amply repay the investment. Only eter- 
nity can reveal the good that you may thus do by a little 
timely help, working on in other lives to the end of time. 
The work is great; the time is short; what we do we 
must do quickly. Let us doit! I shall be glad to hear 
from any friends who may be moved to help in this 
great'work. Your fellow-servant in Christ, 


D, L. Moopy. 
Northfield, Mass. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


{In view of the fact,that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of hi 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan 
nels,. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





CURRENT AMERICAN REVIEWS. 


The days of the solidly valuable, if sometimes heavy, 
old quarterly reviews, are long past in America. Several 
of the religious denominations maintain serious and 
scholarly publications devoted to general theological 
learning, and to various sociological and other problems 
as. viewed from the standpoint of particular subdivisions 
of American Christendom; but even these periodicals 
have felt that tendency of the times which everywhere 
inclines to substitute the brisk monthly for the sedate 
quarterly. The monthly Anddver Review, in its discus- 
sions of current themes, finds its appearance none too 
frequent. By the secularization of The Princeton Re- 
view, and its ultimate demise, soon followed by the loss 
of The Presbyterian Review,—specially admirable in its 
surveys of current theological literature,—a great church 
met with a loss not yet made good. The Bibliotheca 
Sacra, though transferred to Oberlin, has by no means 
broken with its Eastern contributors in several colleges 
and seminaries, and still seeks to follow old traditions 
without neglect of vital questions of the day. The 
American Church Review (Episcopal), while proffering 
some good and strong articles, seems usually to lack 
that equable average of steady editorial control which 
used to characterize the religious quarterlies. Mean- 
while, in the general field, no existing publication takes 
the place of the old North American, to say nothing of 
such lesser reviews as the Massachusetts Quarterly, the 
New York, the Southern, the Whig, or the Democratic. 

Several changes of a radical character differentiate 
The Forum, The Arena, or the present North American 
Review, from the type of which the last-named was long 
the conspicuous American representative. Their date of 
issue is monthly instead of quarterly; their articles are 
shorter than of yore, and are signed with real or pseu- 
donymous names; scholarly and literary themes are 
often thrust into the background by current topics of 
importance or novelty; eminent philologists, scientists, 
and men-of-letters are less sought as contributors, while 
noted or notorious politicians, journalists, educators, gene- 
rals, dramatists, lawyers, physicians, or clergymen, are 
often asked to writd on ephemeral subjects more fitted for 
treatment in the editorial columns of the dailies. The 
periodicals just named—and the remark applies scarcely 
less to The Contempordry Review, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and The Fortnightly Review, in England, which 
set the fashion—are virtually monthly collections of un- 





related signed pamphlets, brought together by editorial 
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cleverness and a generous expenditure of money. These 
pamphlets, at their best, are brilliant and suggestive, and 
distinctly represent and stimulate that alertness of mind 
which is a characteristic of the two great English-speak- 
ing nations, in dealing with a hundred living topics of 


/ contemporary interest and importance, from the tene- 


ment-house problem to the creation of an American 
university, or from the presidential candidacies of 1892 
to the authorship of the Book of Job. At their worst, 
these monthly divagations and pronouncements (some- 
times, it is said, prepared by clever journalists as the re- 
sults of mere interviews with the celebrities whose 
names they bear) are superfluous or vulgar. 

At any rate, the existing and well-known monthly 
miscellanies of signed articles are evidently “ hére to 
stay,” at Jeast for some time. In England, The Quar- 
terly Review and The Edinburgh Review, with their 
serious, leisurely, and competent anonymous discussions 
of things new and old, still give pleasure to those who 
prefer literary intelligence and a quiet style to the ex- 
cited arguments of the hurly-burly of “ modern life.” 
Nor are these honored reviews mere memorials of the 
past; thus their last numbers discuss, not only the newly 
issued memoirs of Talleyrand, but the stories of young 
Mr. Kipling. It would seem, theoretically, that there 
might be in the United States a place for.one similar 
periodical ; but those who know what was the subscrip- 
tion list of the North American Review when edited by 
Lowel! and Norton, or even when popularized by C. F. 
Adams and Henry Adams, must feel that such a review 
is no longer wanted here. It is aanatter of regret that 
the August number of a periodical which once printed 
what were clearly the best book-reviews published in 
America should contain not.a single article in any true 
sense to be called literary. Meanwhile it is something 
to be thankful for, that, from tim® to time, it presents in 
a single issue, at great outlay, such a debate as that of 
Gladstone and Blaine on Protection and Free-trade,— 
perhaps the ablest accessible concise presentation of the 
two sides; or such a strong and original, though eccen- 
tric and far from convincing, study of the Semitic char- 
acter, in recent history, as Goldwin Smith has lately 
printed. P 

There is no odious comparison in the obvious remark 
that The Forum is now our review most closely approach- 
ing The Contemporary, The Nineteenth Century, or The 
Fortnightly. Without the semi-religious and semi- 
scholarly character of the first, the high regular ability 
of the second, or the literary and political radicalism of 
the third, it proffers a monthly miscellancy of current 
discussions well deserving attention, and seldom falling 
below the level of respectability. Literature is pitifully 
neglected, and thorough scholarly investigations are too 
few ; while it, like most of its class, finds small room for 
those long-detailed summaries which the quarterlies used 
to give of the results, to date, of the investigations, in 
their chosen fields, of travelers, scientists, philologists, or 
critics. To take a single instance: One of the London 
quarterlies recently printed a long article on »Africa 
which really epitomized what the average reader need 
know of -the exploration of that continent; but The 
Forum can hardly find space for such a study, in thirty 
or forty pages; its editor, and perhaps its readers, would 
demur. Its September issue, however, gives five discus- 
sions of current educational topics of importance at the 
opening of the academic year, four papers on political 
or sociological themes, one on electric railways, one on 
accident-insurance, one on Wagner’s operas, and one on 
the diminishing profits of book publishers. There are 
few writers of national reputation on the list of con- 
tributors to the number; but all can clearly see that 
Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley, 
is competent to tell us something about women’s higher 
education ; that George H. Patnam knows how much 
justice or injustice there may be in authors’ complaints 
that publishers pocket all the profits; and that Henry 
Cabot Lodge is worth listening to when he says that the 
campaign of 1892 will chiefly be fought over silver. As 
between The Forum and The North American Review 
may be made a remark like that lately printed here con- 
cerning our chief illustrated monthlies: sometimes one 
is the stronger, sometimes the other; but the conductor 
of the latter would be the first to admit that the former 
is the farther removed from the eager newspaper methods 
which are as ready to give editorial hospitality to‘Ouida 
as to Gladstone. 

The Arena is a comparatively new Boston monthly, 
differing from its New York contemporaries in its evi- 
dent liking for religious radicalism, for such alleged 
“moral” influences as The Kreutzer Sonata screed, for 
the single-tax theory, for dress-reform, etc. Every con- 


tribution is signed, but the tone of the whole is as marked 
as that of The Fortnightly Review. Hospitality is given 
not only to articles by such men as the Baptist Dr. Lori- 
mer and the Congregationalist Dr. Abbott, but also to 
such extreme conservatives as the late Dr. George B. 
Cheever, who contributed to an early number one of his 
most vigorous restatements of old doctrine. Trojan and 
Tyrian, Jew and Roman Catholic, are allowed their say 
by the editor, Mr. B. O. Flower; but the general prefer- 
ences of the review are in the lines stated. In the last 
number Mr. Flower prints a rather bright and telling 
exposition of that old subject, the follies of women’s 
dress, and makes it amusingly effective by pictures of 
the rapidly changing absurdities of the past twenty-five 
years. Punch, in London, has of late been printing 
similarguts ; when reform is achieved, there will be room 
for some corresponding views of the hats and trousers of 
London and Boston men within the same period. The 
Arena is sometimes sensational, and sometimes, from the 
standpoint of The Sunday School Times, positively mis- 
chievous; but its broad hospitality has caused it to print 
unquestionably interesting papers, including articles by 
such men as Alfred Russel Wallace, the English Dar- 
winian and psychic “spiritualist,” or Camille Flam- 
marion, the earnest French astronomer and original 
expounder of eccentric but devoutly believed theories of 
God and personal immortality. American “crankiness” 
has perhaps never had an abler organ, while the uniform 
appending of signatures makes each contributor respon- 
sible for his own utterances. Sometimes, however, here 
and in other periodicals, a Hibernian rather than a 
Roman titie fur a field of discussion would seem not 
inappropriate. The Arena, it may be added, dabbles in 
verse to a limited extent, and is chief sponsor for a new 
American story-teller, Mr. Hamlin Garland, who, in his 
descriptions of common life, seeks to outdo the advance 
guard of American “realism,” too often forgetting that 
art, as well as explicitness, is a needed element in litera- 
ture. The merit of his newest story with a typical theme 
—‘ An Evening at the Corner Grocery ”—does not ex- 
tend far beyond its title. 

A serious, scholarly, and readable monthly, which has 
long held a place of high esteem in the minds of intelli- 
gent men, is The New Englander and Yale Review. its 
specialties, perhaps, are modern theology, current philoso- 
phy, and book-reviews; but it not infrequently proffers 
excellent ,papers on topics of interest in classical or 
modern philology, in sociology, and in general literature. 
The shorter book-notices, largely written by specialists, 
and nowadays signed in many cases, have been worth 
reading for twenty years, and have given those who have 
followed them a body of information which, though not 
exhaustive, has been eminently trustworthy. Thelonger 
papers are usually written by instructors in Yale and 
other colleges, or by men who have elsewhere pursued 
advanced studies; so that they may be said, in Thack- 
eray’s words, slightly changed, to be “ written by scholars 
for scholars,” or, at least, for the instruction of the etu- 
dious. Like The Andover Review, The New Englander 
is more commendable than The Forum, The North 
American, or The Arena, in that, while by no means 
“behind the times,” it does not enlist the services of 
sensational contributors in more or less unliterary or 
unintelligent lines, and does not ever, seek to attract 
attention merely by readableness of theme, as viewed by 
the average patron of the Sunday newspaper. Such 
intellectual conservatism is worth support, in these days 
or in any days. The current (September) number con- 
tains a running exposition, popular rather than pro- 
found, of the names and characteristics of English 
dictionaries, present and “past, by Professor Hunt of 
Princeton ; a eulogistic and expository Study of Brown- 
ing’s Dramas, by Miss I. M. Street, of Ann Arbor; 
an essay on “ Euthanasia: The Pleasures of Dying,” 
by Dr. E. P. Buffet of Jersey City, whose pages 
are marked by the touch of the moralist. and the 
littérateur, as well as by that of the physician; a study 
of the Genesis of Spatial Sensation, by E. Victor Bige- 
low, of Cambridge; and a translation, by J. C. Schwab, 
of a recent Revue des deux Mondes paper.on German 
Socialism. Mr. Bigelow rigidly limits himself to his 
theme, the beginnings of space-sensation; anJ within 
his limits he is clear and suggestive. If there is in ex- 
istence a thoroughly satisfactory study of the concepts 
of space and time, broadly considered as underlying 
physics and metaphysics in an equal degree, one hardly 
knows where to find it. Mr. Bigelow leaves the real 
heart of his problem untouched; just here would be 
room for some valuable papers by these younger philoso- 
phic students of the day who can rightly use physiologi- 





cal psychology without abusing it and making it a ma- 


terialistic negation. It should be said that one marked 
merit in The New Englander has always been its cordial 
hospitality to comparatively unknown writers who can 
show to the editor, and his public of readers, the well- 
arranged results of careful thought on topics germane to 
this review. 





Of the manuals of ethics for children’s study in school 
and home, now multiplying in response to a new demand, 
perhaps the most noteworthy are Duty, by President 
Julius H. Seelye, and The Right Road, by Johw W. 
Kramer. In their general purpose, these two books 
have much in common; in their plan, comparatively 
little. The first is “a book for schools;” the second, 
“a hand-book for parents and teachers.” Both are 
more or Jess entitled to the praise of novelty or origi- 
nality as performances in our own tongue. Dr. Seelye 
has “attempted to give to the cardinal principles and 
the chief facts of morals, a treatment which should be 
thorough and at the same time apprehensible to the mind 
of the child.” He has “tried to be simple without being 
superficial.” In tlfis he has succeeded fairly well; and 
yet it is easy to see that the phraseology might in many 
cases be simplified without loss. His book is compact, 
and its arrangement philosophically systematic. There 
is a little more of rhetoric and poetic expression in it 
than one naturally looks for in a school-book on ethics. 
Perhaps it is less hard and dry on that account. But 
Dr, Seelye’s work ought to be a boon to the early grades 
of schools, Its system, simplicity, brevity, and sound- 
ness all through are its best commendation. Mr. 
Kramer’s book is in some ways more attractive, and in 
some ways less complete and sufficient than Dr, Seelye’s. 
Its classitication of duties is less scientific. It does not 
so fully evince the trained thinker; it is less professional 
and more popular. But it has its strong points. Some 
persons are best influenced by the purely didactic and 
doctrinal sermon, others require anecdote and constant 
illustration. This latter is Mr. Kramer’s method. Every. 
ethical point is illustrated with a story or incident— 
frequently drawn from history or from some well-known 
author. These illustrative stories are for the most part 
apt, and show a good deal of discernment in their selec- 
tion. The same discernment is likewise shown in the 
author’s own exposition of principles. Once in a while 
he may be questioned,—as where, under the head of 
“thrift,” he discusses the determination of one’s occupa- 
tion, and concludes that the best thing a young man can 
learn to do, is thaf which he now wishes to do, The 
reverse_of that is often true. But Mr. Kramer’s book is 
lively, entertaining, instructive, discerning, and, like 
Dr, Seelye’s, sound on such questions as the relations of 
morality to religion, temperance, truthfulness, and the 
like. Which, then, is the better book? The answer 
depends a good deal on who is to use it. A teacher who 
is not versed in moral science at all, but who has a natu- 
ral fund of illustration, and a lively way of instructing, 
might find Dr. Seelye’s book his best guide. On the 
other hand, a teacher who is already fairly familiar with 
the principles of ethics, but who is lacking in the ability 
to add illustration to his elements of teaching power, 
might find Mr, Kramer’s book his best helper. In either 
case the teacher ought to use the book as a basis of study, 
rather than as a complete exposition or treatise. (Duty. 
744} inches, pp. 71. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
Price, 40 cents.—The Right Road. 744} inches, pp. 
viii, 282. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25.) 


No small amount of wholesome Christian counsel is 
nowadays circulated in the neat paper-covered booklets 
which various authors and publishers are issuing in in- 
nocent imitation or friendly rivalry of Professor Drum- 
mond’s famous Northfield address. All who have es- 
sayed a similar work have naturally displayed something 
of the conciseness and broad charity of their prototype ; 
for fervor, in these recent speeches, sermons, or essays, 
has been greatly aided by brevity and by interdenomi- 
national devotion to the general theme df the upbuilding 
of Christian character. Two of the latest of these trac- 
tates are the Rev. Dr. James Stalker’s helpful Yale ad- 
dress on The Four Men,—the individual as seen by the 
world, by his intimate friend, by himself, and by God; 
and How to Become a Christian, by the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott,—a clear and earnest appeal, especially to the 
young, to learn of Christ, to believe that he is Friend 
and Saviour, and to follow him in brotherly love and a 
would-be-saintly life, “trying*to“lo Christ’s work in 
Christ’s way,” and welcoming the help of all who have 
the same purpose. The section stating that the duty of 
belonging to the Christian brotherhood “ does not mean 





that every Christian ought to belong to a church ” will 
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pretty surely be understood by some 
readers to mean that it is not necessarily 
worth while formally to unite with visible 
Christendom. (Each 644} inches. Pages 
$0, 82, paper. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 20 cents.) 


A bulletin of clearly put and salutary 
information has been issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the title 
What is Forestry ? by R. E. Fernon, chief 
of the division of forestry in that depart- 
ment. Town authorities, land-owners, 
journalists, or essay-writerg, will here find 
a convenient statement of what forests are, 
what they are good for, where they should 
be retained or developed, how trees may 
be benefited by cutting out undergrowth or 
by thinning, how and where trees should 
be planted, and what has thus far been 
done in representative experimental! locali- 
ties. (9X6 inches, paper, pp.52. Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
stich a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 
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THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. A 


Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
(Mrs. Ward). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Dr. 
Emit ScHURER. Translated from the second 
German edition,—revised and enlarged. 5 
vols., 8vo, $8.00 net, 


His work is not in the sphere of history or of theol 
of the Old Testament co 
inspiration, but seeking to determine the precise impor’ 

inductive evidence, and in this w ‘y to reach definite conclusions, 
possible, with regard to the structure and relations of the diffe 
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INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Professor C. A. Brtaas, D.D., and Professor 8, D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., of Oxford. 8vo, net $2.50. 


Dr. Driver’s volume is admirably adapted to introduce the series of the International Theological 
Library, both on account of the high standard of oa which it maintains, and the unquestioned 


py, but is a Critical account of the contents and 

Hered as Hebrew literature, p’ soompoenns their 
and scope of the several elim y the he ym 
ar as 
rent parts of the Old Testament. 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. Atice Morse 
EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Evidences, 


External and Internal, of its Johannean Au- 
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Professor Ezka ABBOT, and Bishop LigHt- 
FOOT. 8vo, $1.50. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THE ORIGINAL~—THE BEStT—THE Most COMPLETE, 


OVER 1,500,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


“India” Paper Editions bound in Best Levant; superior 
to any in the market, both as to quality and workmanship. Four 
Prices, from $5 to $12. 

Thin White Paper Editions equal the portability of “ India” 
editions at much less cost. Bound in Alsatian Levant, they 
are better in quality than any low-priced Teacher’s Bible issued. Four 
sizes. Prices, from $2.75 to $7.50. 

The “ Aids’ (300 pages) in above Bibles are compiled by scholars recognized as the highest authorities 
in their line, The books are issued by the oldest Bible Publishing Firm in the Worid., Bend for price list to 


E. and J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, 4th Ave., New York. 
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MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Opens September 10. College preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses. Fine adyantages in Music and Art. 
Steam heat. Send tor catalogue O. 
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BROOKE HALL, 


A School for Girls and Youn Ladies, 
MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
Opens September 24, 1891. 
(Number limited to forty.) 
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REV iL HENRY. DIXON JONES, >. re 


(Harvard 
ANGELL B. BABBITT, A.B., 
Harvard.) Head Master. 
J. EUGENE WALKER, A.B., 
(Harvard.) Secretary and Treasurer. 
From the Commencement address of Bishop Whit- 
aker: “It isa pleasant duty which eaten to me 
to-night. There are times when schools, like nature, 
seem at their best. This school, to-night, is in its 
holiday dress. I would assure you tha 
of attractiveness, of beauty,—that 
admiration,—is built upon a basic of solid, honest, 
earnest, persistent work. It has been my privilege 
to visit Brooke Hall several times du ng the few 
ears in which I have been in th 
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ack, N.Y. Both sexes. Thorough work; 5 Salen. 
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Catalogues. . H. BANNISTER, Pr id 


Offers rare educational: 


}REEHOLD INSTITUTE Freehold, N. J. 
For boys only. A. A. Chambers, Princ ipal. 


Bares. a boarding-school for girls. 

Full preparatory and academic course. Stu- 
Conte progers for college. F. I, WALSH, Prin- 
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WELLS COLLEGE 


Three full courses of y. Location beautiful and 
healthful. Arefiued Christian bome. New build ng, 
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E. 8, FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
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Opens 9th Pea Ach, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad Street Station, ‘Philadelphia. Under care of 
Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, leading 
to classical, engineering, scientific, and literary de- 
rees. Health 1 location, extensive grounds, buifld- 
ngs, machine yet laboratories, and libraries. For 
parenenans logue, address 
PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘caseny. 


ses = A 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 


A Military College. 
Courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
ture, Arts. 





Preparatory course of one year. 
Circulars of t CoLoNEL CHARLES E. HYATT. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY, 
NEAB PHILADELPHIA, 

Opens September 17, 1891. 

Choice School for Boys. Number limited. 
Mild winter climate, Health record has few 
arallels. Fine buildings, steam heat, electric 
ights, and gas. Gymnasidm with swimming- 
bath regulated by steam. Ample grounds. 
Teachers men and college graduates. Special 
attention to backward boys. Single or double 
rooms. Fits for college or business, Superior 
English, Department. Library. Complete 
laboratory, with dynamo, motor, etc. Boys’ 
workshop for manual training in wood and 
metal. Media has seven churches and a tem- 
perance charter. 


Swithin ¢.-Shortlidge, A.M (Harvard graduate), 


MEDIA, PA. 
An Lnstitation of n of National Repupation. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
=ua Shorthand, 


Record Building, 24, 34 & 4th ret 

917-000 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

For years an annual enrolment of more 
than a thousand students. 1265 students last 
year. A Faculty of thirty specialists. 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions, 

Private Classes in German and French. 

Collegé Annual, Graduating Exercises, and 
Enrolment Blanks, on application to 


THOMAS MAy ne. Pu. D. 
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The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


Joun F. GoucuEr, D.D., President. 
Entrance examinations begin ‘September 21, 1891. 
tt r programe containing full particulars. address 
OMAN'’S GoLLEGE,” St. Paul and Fourth 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., ey oe to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay CookKR, = 





begin its forty-second Jae Wednesday, Sept. 30. 
For circulars, apply to Priwcrpas, Ogontz School, 
mentgomery Couuty, Pa. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


ichards Muckle, Manager Publ ne Rates, 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * "I desire to state that 


E. 8. Johnston is thoroughly reliable and perfectly 
successful in his cures of stammering.” Refer also to 
— D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 


Tim 
Send for st-pege pamphlet to E, 8. ZOMNSTON'S 
Institute, Spring | Garden 8t., Phila., P a. 


STAMMERING. 


Send for * # ib Defects, Their Causes and 
Correction.” Refer to Clarence J. blake, M.D., Boston, 
Mass, E. J, E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass, 














THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION. 


“The Essentials of Elocution,” by Alfred Ayres, is 
@ valuable book for students of the art. “ I heartily 
commend this book.” —7. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents, post free. FUNK & WAGNALILB, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


PLEASE THE CHILDREN by 
Colored Picture Paper, a weekly 
Lesson Paper. Every number and 
illustrated in colors. Samples free to everybed: 

Address, Little Folks Paper, Albany, om ¥. 


SAM JONES’ ANECDOTES. 
An exceedingly interesting volume ponteipin the 
many telling and effective — told r. Jones 
in hissermons. 2% cts., post ‘GOOD! NOUOH : 
WOGLOM ©o., 122 Nassau New York. 


LOTHROP Co.'s Books and 
e are Known the world over as furni the 
brightest, ry, rest, and best reading for young and old. 
Send for k Catalogue and sam > 7 les of four 
Magazines ; only! lic. D. Jot rop , Boston. 
ARLE’S “Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
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Harper’s. Magazine 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Cates in 1890. 


By ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part 
First. Handsomely illustrated. The best 
and most interesting description of the 
Egyptian capital yet written. 


The Art Students’ League of 
New York. 


By Dr. Joun C. VAN Dyke. Illustrated from 
drawings by pupils of the school, 


A Courier’s Ride. 
Written and illustrated by Frank D. MILLET, 


Glimpses of Western Architecture. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. By MONTGOMERY 
SCHUYLER. Illustrated. 


Common-sense in Surgery. 


By HELEN H. GARDENER, A brief popular 
paper on some of the: recent triumphs of 
practical surgery. 


Plantagenet London: the People. 


By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. An inter- 
esting exposition of the trades, occupations, 
amusements, festivals, and home life of the 
people of medieval London. 


Charles Dickens’s Letters to 
Wilkie Collins. 


Second instalment, treating of Charles Dick- 
ens’s Sojourn in Paris in the Winter of 
1855-56, 


FICTION. 


AN UNFINISHED STORY. By RicHarpD 
Harpine Davis.—A LEGEND OF S0- 
NORA, By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE.— 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. By W. Dy 
Howes, Part Four.—PETER IBBET- 


SON. Written and Illustrated by GzoreR 
DU MAURIER. Part Five. 
POEMS. 


THY WILL BE DONE. By Jounx Hay.— 
INTERPRETED, By ANGELINAW. WRAY, 


The usual EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS, 
conducted by GrorGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


The LITERARY NOTES by LavRENcE 
HvTToN. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





" ‘THE NEW SONG BOOK USED AT_ 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Sent by mail on | receipt of 36 cents, 


THE JOHN CHURCH co. 
14 W. 4th St., Cincinna’ E, 9th St, New York 
13 E. 16th St. ‘few York.” 81 Ransolpn SC Chicago. 


For Harvest Home and 
SEED TIME AND meee = Rev. a 8. 
Lorenz and Rey. M. Loucks, D.D. A brilliant exer- 
— of great ay! —recitations, music, and re- 
me yop ices, cents each ; 0 a per 
or more, $3.50 per hundred, postpa 
CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS. i candi 
mb . by Rev.and Mrs. W. F. McCau- 
ley. 10 cents each ; #1. bo pet doz., postpaid. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, LORENZ & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York Ci'y. Dayton, Ohio. 


FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 
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HARVEST MUSIC, No. 5. 
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FOR PRIMARY OLASSES. Selected by the 
Boston Primary Union. Price, 15 cents per copy ; $10 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 


blished week!y 
atthe following rates, for either o 
ers, These por 4 include postiike: 


or new subscrib- 


[From “ The Simplicity that is in Christ,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. } 


calling aah [Vol. XXXII, No. 38 
" PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. é ; I4 WORTH REPEATING. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. A | | k k THE PETITION OP CERTAIN 


ONE COPY, ONC YEA, .......:0000cceserceerenssrceesessoese vor $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of hers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club ates: 

ya ron apes od ° Ly Rg than one) mailed 
toin ual resses, $1. . 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one parson oriv. on ne een” can be written or 

on the se 
vrne rs for Pelub may be ordered sent y 
to individual addresses at 
pacnese to one address, at 


The rs fora club should all go to one post-office, 
aithoughin cases where a portion of the ers of & 
school get their mail matter from one post-o , and 
others in the same school theirs from another, 
the oapers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 

mackage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
lores clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. ® 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additfdnal, will be 
allowed for + head 4 ten — R ~ ate 2 phen o4 
character. The free copies for c 
well be sent coparately, but wilt be Included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
Bethe proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for sach a length of 

me as the papers may be required. ’ 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is nailed, rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual a@dress, 
by paving fifty cents, the.di fference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 

of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ones to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has a sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club enbacription is renewed by someother nol 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
thec mn be oe for takes the place of the one 
formed Taat year 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





1.00 each, and yine 
cents each, oben so de- 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include tage: 
e copy, one year, shillings. 

‘wo or more one one year, 6shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
pa must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
naper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers Bs : 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 
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INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin1 Bb 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &80N 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH] — esavinnea rser. 
ORC ANS | Correspondence invited. 
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never been equaled. 


are invaluable. 
When you buy ALtcock’s 
best plasters made. 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


Autcock’s Porous P asters are the highest result of 
medical science and skill, andgin ingredients and method have 


They are the original and genuine porous plasters, upon 
whose reputation imitators trade. 

Autcock’s Porous P asters never fail to perform their 
remedial work quickly and effectually. 

This fact is attested by thousands of voluntary and un- 
impeachable testimonials from grateful patients. 

For Rheumatism, Weak Back, Sciatica, Lung Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local pains, they 


Porous PLasTERs you obtain the 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misreprésentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’s, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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‘VAN HOUTEN’S 
~~ COCOA: 


“Best & Goes Farthest.”9 









Tide of fortune is 
t the flood. The-in 
Short, Wilkins Mi- 
awbher is the sole 
t for VAN 
(OUUEN’S COCOA 
m the southern 
LT emisphere.” a 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage, 


Stimulating and Invigorating, 
4 BPA PD APD RL Sw ~ 
>) VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
@ utilizes in the highest poxsible d e@ all the 
flesh forming elements, while highly develop- 
ing the flavor and aroma. ‘ 
din 3-8, 1-4, 1-Zand 1 Ib, Cans. Tt 4 
» not obtainable enclose 2% cts. to either Van 4 
» Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, NewYork, 
ising eno fos es ease il es nes. 
ain enough for cu mailed. 
Mention this re 


red 
Van Houten & Zoor, Weesp, Holland. a 
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LAST @ BEAR like WHOLny 
ROOT Trees; see ‘ Fruits andy 
Pruit Trees""—Free. Am. 
rden says: Novel, UBEFUL, to the point. renee Juda\ 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty TI N.Cal.y 
Fruit Grower : Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,Plum, PRUNE, Peach.Ap't, Quince Wut, Or Press, tacks \ 
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. erything. No LARGER stock in U.8. Noy 
BETTER No cheaper. STARK BBOS., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Pounded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGBAT. } 


scarcely quarter of the space. 


ON APPROVAL—THE 
te those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would, say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 
It costs 50% less than a Pipe Organ of equal capacity, and occupies 
Unquestionably it is one of the most 
important inventions in the Musical World of the XIXth Century. 








For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Pp. ia, Infl . Bronchitis, 
Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


Invalids need no longer dread to take that great 
specific for Consumption, Asthma, and threatening 
Longe, Coe Laver Oil and Lime. As prepared by 
Dr. W1LBOR, it is robbed of the nauseating taste, and 
also embodies a preparation of the Phosphates, giving 
nature the very article required to aid the healing 
—— of the Oil, and to recreate where disease has 

estroyed. It also formsa remarkable tonic, and will 
cause weak and debilitated persons to become strong 
and robust. It should be kept in every family for in- 
stant use on the first appearance of Coughs or Irrita- 
tion of the Lun Many ctured only by A, B. W1L- 
BOR, Chemist, ton. ld by all druggists. 











The correct writing-papers for 
society,-forcign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

OSTON BOND. 

and BUNKER HILL. 

in quality, reasonable in 
price. I{your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 

49 & 51 Franklin Street, Boston. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
LTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 
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VOCALION. 








tonal qualities of 


Responding to numerous requests, and to enable 
Church authorities or representatives of Lodges, 
Associations, etc., to intelligently inform sheniecves 
as to the nature, characteristics, and remarkable 


THE VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval (to responsible parties) to any Rail- 
road point in the United States, and within any reasonable distance will 
furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to exhibit it, or give a Vocalion 
Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of purchase, shall go towards the 
funds of the Church or Association interested. 

Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


10 East 16rn Sracer. 


WESTERN DEPOT, 
LYON, POTTER 4 CO.. 


BETWEEN UNION SQ. anc FIFTH ave.!| 174-178 Waeaen Ave., Cnicaco. 


Bindly mention this publication when writing, 


MASON & RISCH, 


5-11 Summer Street, 


ractony, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Looking carefully into the language of 
the story, we find some slight, but clear 
and unmistakabie, indications of what sort 
of people these Greeks were. The tense 
of the Greek verb used is significant,— 
they were “ among those who were in the 
habit of coming to the feast;” not chance 
comers, passers-by on a journey, but habit- 
-ual attendants at the passover feast. And, 
secondly, they were not mere tourists, or 
sightseers, such as doubtless did gather to. 
witness that wonderful pageant, so unlike 
anything the world beside could show,—a 
whole nation congregated to solemnize 
the memory of a divine deliverance. These 
Greeks were among those who were wont to 
come up to the feast, not to gaze, but “‘to 
worship.” These minute but distinct in- 
dications mark this group of inquirers 
after Jesus as representative men. They 
belonged to a class destined to fulfil a 
great and important part in the subse- 
quent history of the kingdom of Christ,— 
the class described again and again in the 
Acts of the Apostles, under such titles as 
“ devout Greeks,” ‘devout persons,” “ they 
that feared God.” The phrases are familiar 
to all attentive readers of the Book of Acts, 
and you recognize how great was the part 
which this sort of people fulfilled in the 
spread of the gospel to the ends of the 
earth, They were not converts to the Jews’ 
religion, you understand, They never had 
received the sacrament of naturalization 
and adoption into the family of Abraham, 
nor acknowledged the obligation on them 
of the ordinances of the Mosaic law. Out- 
wardly they were Gentiles still, but Gen- 
tiles who had seen the folly and falsehood 
of the heathen idolatries, and were seek- 
ing for something better... . 

t is evident—more evident to us than 
it was to the men of that generation—that 
the world was ripe for some great change. 
The nations, an hungered, were seated by 
fifties, and there was a hush as of expecta- 
tion that One should break and bring. to 
them the bread of life. 

Bearing these great facts in mind, we 
turn back to the story of the request of 
certain Greeks for audience of the great 
Teacher, and we find that in its method 
it seems marked with a sense of the grave 
importance of it. They would not ven- 
ture to come with it directly to the Lord. 
They took careful counsel. They sought 
the only one of the disciples whose Greek 
name, Philip, seems to mark him as the 
right man for their message. And it is 
not without deliberation and consultation 
with his fellow-townsman, Andrew, that 
he ventures, coming with Andrew, to com- 
municate to his Master that petition of 
certain Greeks, which, being announced 
to the Lord, seems to agitate him with so 
deep a revulsion of feeling. 

The Greeks were calling forhim. And 
why not go? Why should the Master 
hesitate? Itseems to have been a thonght 
not wholly foreign to the mind of the Lord 
or the mind of his enemies. In this same 
Gospel of John there is a striking passage 
which receives light from this in the 
twelfth chapter, and reflects it back again. 
Said he to them that would lay hold on 
him: “ Ye shall seek me and shall not 
find me, and where I am ye cannot come.” 
The Jews, therefore, said among them- 
selves, “‘ Whither will this man go that 
we shall not find him? will he go unto the 
dispersion among the Greeks, and teach 
the Greeks? What is this word that he 
hath said?” (John 7 : 84-36, Rev. Ver.) 

And now what nobler possibility had 
ever presented itself to one who felt that 
he had brought a great light into the 
world? Thus far his light had seemed to 
be hidden under a bushel. That little 
patch of historic soil at the junction of 
three continents, itself so secluded from 
them all by desert, and mountain, and 
ocean,—that narrow beat from Galilee to 
Jewry and from Jewry back to Galilee 
again,—had been the sole scene of all his 
life and teaching. It does.not appear that 
he ever orfce set foot upon the’shore of the 
Great Sea; although the broad vistas of 
it must ever and anon have opened up be- 
fore him, as from hill-top to hill-top he 
trod the weary @i:tihce to and from Jeru- 
salem. Only once, exhausted with the 
burden that he bore, of our infirmities and 
sicknesses, he ventured over the 





boundary of heathen Tyre; but then it 
was only to rest, not to labor. “He was 
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not sent,” he said, “but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” But now the 

rospect that seems to open itself before 

im is as when from out the secluded lit- 
tle Galilean vale of Nazareth one climbs 
the sightly eminence of Tabor, and before 
him spreads not only the land of Israel, 
the distant cliffs of Judah, the teeming 
valley of Jordan, and the goodly moun- 
tains of Lebanon, but also “ the great and 
wide sea,”—the highway of the nations, 
the avenue of the world’s commerce, the 
central scene of universal history and 
empire. 

This petition of the Greeks to Christ— 
how like it was to that yoice which came 
a few years later to Paul as he slept be- 
side the ruins of old Troy,—a far-distant 
voice,-heard faintly across the surging of 
the Hellespont, as of one clad in the garb 
of Macedonia, saying, in the language of 
another continent, ‘‘ Come overinto Mace- 
donia and helpus!” Oh heavenly vision, 
to which he was not disobedient! but fol- 
lowing it, told thestory of his gospel until 
“his Fines had gone out into ail the earth 
and his words to the ends of the world.” 
What if it had been, not Paul, but Jesus, 
who, being despised and rejected of his 
own, had said to the seed of Jacob, “See- 

‘ing ye put from you the word of God and 
judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, 
lo bee to the Gentiles!” Suppose it 
had been Jesus, not Paul, who, following 
these seekers of his light back to their 
Gentile homes, had taught the longing 
nations of life and immortality! Suppose 
it had been he, who, speaking as never 
*man spake, had stood in the busy streets 
of Corinth, had climbed the marble steep 
of the Areopagus, and taught the Stoic 
and the Epicurean with such authority as 
he had used upon the Galilean Mount |— 
who had proclaimed amid the proud 
towers of Rome “to swift destruction 
doomed,” the coming of the kingdom that 
is not of this world,—the kingdom'that 
cannot be moved!—who had sped him 
like some auspicious star, through paths 
of light and “trailing clouds of glory,” 
until the world had beheld and owned his 
glory,—‘‘the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth!” 
We long to lay upon the brow of the de- 
spised and rejected Master whom we serve 

is‘chaplet of success and triumph; and 
as we read the victorious career of Peter 
and of Paul, we grudge that the servant 
should be above his Lord. ... 

But where, then, would have been the 
on an This successful and triumphant 

essiah, thaf turns a defiant front on 
failure; that will not accept defeat, but 
tears his victory out of the very jaws of 
hostile fate; that demands success for his 
great mission from the Father, and, with 
retorted scorn upon those who have de- 
spised his message, turns to new lands and 
races, resolved that the world shall hear 
him whether it will or no,—what sort of 


+ gospel could such a one as this have be- 


queathed to the world? One more of 
those gospels with which the world was 
lentifully supplied already,—a gospel of 
cacieen and triumph, stimulating heroic 
natures to strenuous endeavor, and to 
every sacrifice—but one. The world is full 
of gospels for heroes. You can read them 
by dozens in “ Plutarch’s Lives.” History 
goes on adding to them in every genera- 
tioh,—the story of the Luthers, the Fred- 
ericks, the Napoleons. But whither could 
we have turned to find a gospel for the 
reat multitude of us who have found out, 
by some sad experiences of ourselves, that 
we are not heroes at all, but very human 
men and women ?—a gospel for the unsuc- 
cessful and the disappointed, for the 
tempted and the sinful; for those who 
have got past the heroic point of saying 
of deadly sickness, ‘I will not give up to 
it,” and have owned, at last, that they are 
sick and in need of healing; for those 
who have got so far beyond the fine ela- 
tion of self-reliance and “ self-help” that, 
in default of some help from outside, they 
ate settling down into something like 
despair. Where could we have found a 
ospel for such as these, who make up so 
arge a part of human kind,—a gospel to 
stand by us in failure and tribulation, and 
be oar support and comfort in sorrow and 
heart-break, our victory in death ? 

No, no! It cannot be. This golden 
grain of wheat must fall into the ground 
and die, else it cannot bring forth fruit. 
The agony of soul must be endured. The 
supreme surrender must be made. With 
life just entered on, with great beginnings 
made, with the world opening to him, 
with the hope of near achievements within 
reach, this young man Jesus must prepare 
himself to die, “ For this cause came he to 
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this hour.” It is the law of the kingdom } 
of heaven to which he bows himself, thus 
leading many sons to glory. If ye will 
bear fruit, ye, too, must make the like 
surrender—must die to your personal 
= hopes, ambitions; die to your selfish 
oves and hates; die,—oh last struggle of 
the best and worthiest souls !—die to your 
fongings and purposes of useful service in 
God’s kingdom, so far as these are your 
purposes, and not God’s—that so God may 
glorify his name in you—yea, and glorify 
it again.... 

The history of the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom is a long record of sore 
disappointments. You may go to the old 
burying-ground of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and look upon the early grave 
of David Brainerd, side by side with that 
of the fair Jerusha Edwards, whom he 
loved, but did not live to wed. What 
hopes, what expectations for Christ’s cause 
went down into the grave with the wasted 
form of that young missionary, of whose 
work nothing now remained but. the dear 
memory, and afew score of swarthy Indian 
converts! But that majestic old Puritan 
saint, Jonathan Edwards, who had hoped 
to call him his son, gathered up the 
memorials of his life in a littlebook. And 
the littke book took wings and flew beyond 
the sea, and alighted/on the table of a 
Cambridgestudent,—Henry Martyn, Poor 
Martyn! Why would he throw himself 
away, with all his scholarship, his genius, 
his opportunities! Such a wasted life it 
seemed! What had he accomplished 
when he turned homeward from “ India’s 
coral strand,” broken in health, and 
dragged himself northward as far as that 
dreary khan at Tocat by the Black Sea, 
where he crouched under the piled-up 
saddles, to cool his burning fever against 
the earth, and there died alone, among 
unbelievers, no Christian hand to tend his 
agony, no Christian voice to speak in his 
ear the promises of the Master whom, as 
it seemed to men, he had so vainly served. 
To what purpose was this waste ? 

But out of that early grave of Brainerd, 
and that lonely grave of Martyn far away 
by the plashing of the Euxine Sea, has 
sprung the noble army of modern miasion- 
aries. 

And the blood of such as Polycarp, 
sinking into the sands of many a fierce’ 
arena, was the seed of the church that has 
sprung up in many a land to wave. like 
Lebanon, and bear its healing fruits, 

And from that most sad spot, hard by 
the city gatgs, from which men bore awa 
the mangled form of Stephen to his burial, 
there went, pricked in the heart, the 
young man who had kept the execu- 
tioners’ clothes, who, by and by, should 
take up Stephen’s message as from his 
bleeding lips, and bear it afar among the 
Gentiles, 

And from that sealed and guarded tomb 
by Golgotha came forth the Lord of glory, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, declared 
to be the Son of God with power by the 
resurrection from the dead. 











Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT Ones are the 
“Peart Grass,” made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. _ 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties, 


“SAMANTHA “T8k° BRETHREN ” 


isa hummer, OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS Weoee By AAs 


‘ear, Our copyrighted methods free to al! 
a Home, or business change. $7: 

to 8100 Monthly. Teachers and Ladies Gnd 
Pay for spare hours. Treasury Pur- 
CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 
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An OpporTUNiTy SELDOM OFFERED. 
To sell the most useful instrument ever 
inven Salary or commission 
id. Address (with stamp) Nat’. 
YPR-WRITER Co., Boston, Masa, 
PAYING THING for 


AGENTS 





is lOTO. 
TS) peice 





O’NEILL’S, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 





Millinery, 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, 
Gloves, Silks, 


Hosiery, Laces, 


Upholstery Goods, 
Curtains, 
. Fine Furniture, 
Clocks, Jewelry, 


Silverware, 





House Furnishing 
Goods, 


China, Glassware. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ ) 
Suits and Cloaks, 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— To out-of-town customers : We are 
now booking names for the fall and winter edition of our illus- 


trated catalogue (sent free upon application), Send in your 


names at once if you wish one, as the supply will be limited. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist STREETS, = 
NEW YORK. 


CLERGYMEN’S BLACK SUIT. 
| ~ A_SURPRISE. 


We almost astonish ourselves when we promise a good Black zs 

, Thibet Dress Suit made to order at a net price of ae 
Ss L Ke = 4 Fe ) » + 

Fall and winter weight, and, of course, all wool. 


We say “of course?’ for this Clergymen’s 
Department has for a good quarter of a century ‘ 
been building a history,—and never has been 
found therein a fabric not strictly all wool, 
saving one now and then with a dash of silk. 


If Sack or Cutaway suit is ordered, the price is as above; but 
if Frock style, $17.10 net. 

Write for samples of this and othér goods, giving a hint as to 
character of material desired. 


If samples of reliable Ready-Made Clothingsare wanted, for Boys, Young 
Men, or Men, ask for “ Ready Made” (give ages of boys). 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A_SOLID STEEL FENCE. 






























































mace or EXPANDED METAL. — 


Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. 116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


AGENTS FALL DRESS GOODS, 


elegant pictures. 
ape. including Silks, Satins, Velvets, and Woolen Goods of 
every style and description, are now for sale on our 
counters, from al! parts of the world. Send for s@m- 
ples, mentioning kind of goods you desire, before 
poses elsewhere. We will endeavor to suit you 
h in and quality. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 

success! Lanes Geant 9X10 in. , 884 

ces, $1.75 to $2.75, 

asiest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 

Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8h 8t., Phila., Pa, 


NOVEL IES acENTS 


ie Wire Bachot, Handy Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog sent free 
D. CassGREEN My¥q@. Co,, 1% Van Buren 8t., 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
students, and other energetic persons. Get our terms 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston&Co., Phila., Pa. ,or Chicago,Ill. 

WANTED to sell 


AGENTS =: POPULAR BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to w ers. Send for iliustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BACCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
Stretcher. by mail, 25 cemts. Agents wanted. 
B. J. GREELY, 715 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass. 








** Clean fast” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Money refunded if they 
stain the feet or fade. Com- 
= line of silk and fancy 


osiery at ular prices, 
THE CLBANPAST 
HOSIERY Co. 
925 Broadway, New York; 
> he 109 State Street, Ch H 
445 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
nFe® 61 Buclid Av., Cleveland,O. 
66 W. 4th &t., Cincinnati, O, 
amen price-list. 


4 for 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Brondway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
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“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of ScouringSoap. Try it in your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a can secure cheap comfort and easy 
qelief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vyestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 


scouring, for which ar it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the Ape A but it abdicates wherever 
= its appearance and quickly, tio 38, 
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/7 FERRIS’ 
GOOD 
SENSE 


COBSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


CLOTH, also in 


PINE SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 


Send for circular. 
SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses and Ladies. 
G00D SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 
~R: secur ioe Seppertet si 
"e rom pension of e toon s SENSE.” 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 


FERRIS | BROS., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 


ver Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


_EACH WEEK'S WEAR 


takes stretch and com elastic suspenders, 


THE. 












BEST SUSPENDER, because ALWAYS ELASTIC. 
4 your dealer <oee not keep it, send for circular, or 








" INVESTORS 
Mortgages 
GUARANTEED 6% 
BONUS 9. 


Stocks “40% 


WE HAVE HAD 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER. LOST A DOLLAR 
In every Interest and Principal has been paid 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


Bee 800,000 


Spe cont, to 18 per cent, interest. 


2 = and qunere nggwens 
rons Wa ars ander the on Yok os 


i B. WATKINS L. mM. CO. . 


Wall St., Cor. Breadway, New York. 
manny DICKINSON, Manager. 


‘aL resourses Gress shipping and R. R.center. Vast 
Stead in values. #5 monthly for 








wee. Won better than saving=-banks. Sma 4 Dro 
te us, Tacoma Investm’ tC0., ,Tacoma, Wash. 
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The Lode? Home Journal — 


‘THE PCTOBER NUMBER ON THE NEWS-STANDS, TEN CENTS A COPY 


WF or One Dollar we will mail the Journal 
regularly to any address for one year. 
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Mr. Beecher 


asl Knew Him ) 


Recollections of 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 


Mrs. 
sketch her entire com- 
panionship with the great 
preacher—which was one 








BEECHER will 


of the happiest and sweet- 

est in the annals of married 

life; how she and Mr. 

BEECHER started life with 

only three hundred dol- 

lars a year; how they \ 
furnished their first 

i) BS home ; the first gleams of SS : 
Wid WY " success and comfort ; his 
cheerful nature amid sor- 
rows and hardships— 
throwing side-lights upon 
the character of Henry 
Warp BEECHER, which 
heretofore have been 
known only to his family. 
The articles will cover 
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Mr. BEEcHER’s entire 
career from marriage 
until death, and promises 
to be a series which thou- 
sands will read with eager 
interest, 
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FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 3160 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ps 350.009 acres of Choice Farm Lands. 
of crops never known. Bestall-the-year climatein 


the world. Soilada: 


4 water. 








Address CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY - Philadelphia, Pa. 
a he - 
S — - y ne \ 
AMERICAN eww CHURCH FURNISHINGS. bs ESS [hose who buy 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


P ws an BALTIMORE, PRESS $3.00 for catalogue of 
$.¢. P+. yon . ee Se Mass. Best quality Copper and tin BELLS Greular Bie $8.00) Eoer, ote” to the fac- 
: ‘xisc CHIMES AND BELLS. Prom for o paalt tory. _HELSEY @ 
BANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY- scHpOLs, Hane ein roe petites Lm 
af Stands, Toe. os baS illus. Pol Putte BUSHNELL’S For Sunday-school 


FLACS AND BANNERS 


ror Since Rhos. AND ALL OTHER USES. 


toall Kinésof hrming. Plenty 
Low and Lew. Ry, beral terms 
cE. Srruons, Pand Com. C.&N.W.R’y, Chicago, mi. 

a cHuRCH FURNISHINGS. paris 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


wusateace, Palpits, Chairs. Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. BWAN, 24 & 246 8. 21 St.. Phila., Pa 





A GRANITE MONUMENT 


{ ed by ix original tents. 
PA N E LE D Covered Recherches, 1 pate and 


do so but once, With such experi- 
METAL eteree, Sond uROP , <c. : ence you Oy be an ox ert in 

° a esign, work, or materi je 
Fail CEILINCS — ___Pittsbarg. Pa. nish this information, and, giter 
RNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of of re'ping you select & esign m2 
high-grade tin or copper, for churches, resi- onr portfolios, will make you plans 


and s fications that will insure 
first-class work at lowest prices 
from any monument dealer. in’t 
you see we can save you money? 
How? Send for circu 

GRANITE MONUMENT DesiIon Co., < 
127 SupERiIOR STREET, » ETE AMD, OnIO. 


p SAVE Mowry ! Make ——~l 


. «PRINT Yo poe A rinting scttng 
OWN CARDS sz: pgzirtinnet 


dences, ete. 8 Sn te AS towers, mansards, 
gables, and belt-course. [uw price. Circulars free. 
MONTROSS METAL ‘ SHINGU E CO., Camden, N. J. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 

WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, f 

nqpaannsens. es rosale, Ke 

timate given oe Cala 
2 A. J. Wi ENER. 

No. a6 South 24 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Send for illustrated catalogue. 








Rewards. Ee 
se@t on receipt of 15 cts. 


Perfect Letter 


Are known and used all and — Se No Press 


Required. Usean ng-ink. Retegise, $1.00, B. STRICKLAND, 


a size. $1.20. Tent by een on recei =| CA R DS Albany, N. ¥, 


ah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St., Pa. 4 

















The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publisher will refund to subscr 


Should. ’ pueves, | Re tee eT Oe ee 





